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Inter-American Cooperation 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES 
By GEORGE C. MARSHALL, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered at the Ninth Conference of American States, Bogota, Colombia, April 1, 1948 


T is a genuine pleasure for me to meet again with the’ 


distinguished Delegates of the American Republics, and 

especially so under the hospitable auspices of the Repub- 
lic of Colombia. I wish to express through His Excellency 
Doctor (Laureano) Gomez, Foreign Minister of Colombia, 
our distinguished presiding officer, the very sincere apprecia- 
tion we feel for the Government of Colombia as our host, 
our respectful admiration for His Excellency President 
Ospina Perez, and our strong feeling of friendship and 
regard for the people of Colombia. 


It is my privilege and duty to convey to the Conference 
warm greetings from President Truman with his earnest 
wish that our efforts here will be successful in behalf of all 
the peoples of the Americas. 


Ten years have passed since the Eighth International 
Conference of American States was held in Lima. The 
momentous events of that period delayed this Ninth Con- 
ference but did not halt progress in Inter-American Co- 
operation. 

The emergency meetings of the Foreign Ministers, which 
enabled us to coordinate our wartime efforts, were followed 
by the all-important conference at Mexico City in 1945 
which resulted in the Act of Chapultepec, and the Con- 
ference on the Maintenance of Continental Peace and Secur- 
ity so successfully concluded last August at Rio de Janeiro 
with the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 

We are here to consolidate and to carry forward the de- 
cisions of these previous conferences. We have to consider 
a lengthy agenda to give effect to the provisions of the Ninth 
Resolution of the Mexico City conference, pertaining to the 
reorganization, consolidation and strengthening of the Inter- 
American system. This is no small undertaking, for what 
we do in this respect will have an important bearing on the 


future of all our joint undertakings. The proposed Organic 
Pact will be the very heart of our hemispheric organization. 

Cooperation among our countries has been greatly broad- 
ened and intensified during recent years. We need for this 
cooperation an organizational structure which will on the 
one hand be adequate to the increased responsibilities placed 
upon it, and on the other hand, efficiently administered so 
that duplication of effort may be avoided. The Inter-Amer- 
ican conferences and meetings of Foreign Ministers are the 
instruments through which the Inter-American system form- 
ulates policy and reaches decisions on questions of major 
importance. The drafters of the Organic Pact have wisely 
concluded that to ensure that these policies and decisions are 
effectively carried out the Pan American Union, as the 
central permanent agency of the Inter-American system, 
must be given a greater responsibility and commensurate 
staff. Under the direction of the Inter-American confer- 
ences and meetings of Foreign Ministers the Pan-American 
Union should play an increasingly significant role in the 
effective functioning of the Inter-American system. 

I am sure we all are agreed that the development of the 
Inter-American system is within the concept of the United 
Nations and contributes to the attainment of its objectives. 


The urgent need of effective methods of economic coopera- 
tion presents us with problems that call for the utmost 
goodwill and understanding in order to accommodate com- 
plex interests. 


Agreement on a convention setting forth the procedures 
for the pacific settlement of disputes is one of the necessary 
aims of this Conference. By this means we will establish a 
broad juridical basis for the peaceful adjudication of any 
differences that may arise among the American States. At 
the same time we will set an example to a distracted world 
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in the maintenance of peace among neighbor states under an 
accepted system of law that assures justice and equity to all 
nations, large and small. 

Significant questions related to social progress and the 
rights of the individual man are to receive full considera- 
tion in the deliberations of the Conference. These are mat- 
ters in which all our peoples are deeply concerned. They 
rightfully expect us to take positive action for their protec- 
tion and welfare. That, in reality, is the purpose of our 
endeavors. 

The overwhelming desire of the people of the world is 
for peace and security, freedom to speak their thoughts, 
freedom to earn a decent living in their own way. It is the 
earnest, the very genuine desire of the people of my country 
to continue to assist, so far as they are able to do so, the 
other people of the world to attain these objectives. 

We have encountered, as you are aware, the determined 
and open opposition of one group of states. If the genuine 
cooperation of the Soviet Union could be secured, world 
recovery and peace would be assured. Until such coopera- 
tion is secured, we must proceed with our own efforts. 

My Government has assumed heavy responsibilities in this 
undertaking, but we cannot do the job alone. We need the 
understanding and the cooperation of other nations whose 
objectives are the same as ours. 

We must face reality. Allow me to talk to you frankly 
regarding the tremendous problems the United States is 
facing. After four years of supreme effort and a million 
casualties, we had looked forward to a state of tranquillity 
which would permit us to reorganize our economy, having 
made vast expenditures in natural resources and money. 
Instead my people find themselves today faced with the 
urgent necessity of meeting staggering and inescapable respon- 
sibilities,—humanitarian, political, financial and military, all 
over the world—in Western Europe, in Germany and Aus- 
tria, in Greece and Turkey, in the Middle East, in China, 
Japan and Korea. Meeting these unprecedented responsi- 
bilities has demanded tremendous drafts on our resources and 
imposed burdensome taxes on our people. These are heavy 
exactions—far heavier than seems to be realized. 

The basic economic trouble has been the collapse of 
European economy. Europe was formerly the most im- 
portant center of international trade, and the disastrous im- 
pact of the war on the European economy has been felt 
everywhere in the world. The Western Hemisphere, for 
example, formerly enjoyed a substantial business with Europe 
and the virtual breakdown of that commerce has adversely 
and directly affected the American Republics. The recovery 
of Europe is therefore a prerequisite to the resumption of 
trade relationships. 

In the planning of the European Recovery Program, the 
United States gave and will continue to give careful consid- 
eration to the interests of the countries represented at this 
Conference, both as to the procurement of materials to be 
purchased and the need of goods in short supply. 

The difficulties you have experienced in obtaining certain 
materials from the United States to meet the needs of your 
industrial and agricultural development are understood. The 
problem of shortages is not yours alone. I am constantly 
under the necessity of explaining and defending this situation 
to manufacturers and particularly to farmers in the United 
States, who are themselves short of tools of production, of 
fertilizers, of steel and other vital elements of our economy. 
The pressure on our production comes from every direction. 

The recovery program provides the economic means of 
achieving a purpose essentially moral in nature. We propose 
to provide the free nations of Europe with that additional 


marginal material strength they require to defend the free 
way of life and to preserve the institutions of self-govern- 
ment. If human rights and liberties are blotted out in 
Europe, they will become increasingly insecure in the new 
world as well. This is a matter of as much concern to your 
countries as it is to mine. 

The United States cannot continue to bear alone the 
burdens on its own economy now necessary to initiate a 
restoration of prosperity. We have to look to other nations 
whose interests correspond with ours for active cooperation. 
All that are able should contribute. All will share the 
benefits. We have poured out our substance to secure the 
victory and prevent suffering and chaos in the first years of 
peace, but we cannot continue this process to the danger of 
exhaustion. 

The rewards of freedom are economic as well as political. 
Only in such freedom can opportunity and incentive give 
full rein to individual initiative. 

We have already agreed to certain principles that are 
stated in the Economic Charter of the Americas, signed in 
Mexico City in 1945. In that document the American 
Republics proclaimed their common purpose to promote the 
sound development of national economies. The Charter 
pointed the way toward realization of this aim through the 
encouragement of private enterprise and the fair treatment 
of foreign capital. 

Our specific task here is to find workable methods by 
which our principles may be effectively applied in practical 
affairs. In a few moments I shall discuss the proposals of 
the United States Delegation for achieving this objective. 
But first I wish to draw attention to the general background 
from which they proceed. I do so because I believe that the 
experience of my country in its economic development offers 
some useful precedents. 

One of the principal needs of the United States after it 
achieved independence was private capital for development 
of its resources and for western expansion. From overseas, 
and this is the point I wish to emphasize, at first cautiously 
and often with misunderstanding on both sides, the venture 
capital of Europe was invested in the new United States of 
America. 

The great benefits accruing to the people of the United 
States from its material development were attributable in an 
important degree to this assistance received from abroad 
which together with the economic and political freedom of 
action enabled our people to capitalize rapidly upon the great 
natural resources of the country, and thus develop the pro- 
duction which has enabled us to bear today the heaviest 
responsibilities ever placed upon a single nation. 

By 1900 the people of the United States themselves were 
becoming large investors in enterprises abroad. But internal 
development continued unabated. Despite the transformation 
from debtor to creditor nation and the accumulation of 
capital for foreign investments of its own, the United States 
continues to welcome money and technical assistance from 
other countries. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that even after the 
United States had achieved economic maturity and had be- 
come a major source of venture capital foreign investors 
continued to participate in the industrial and commercial 
growth of the nation without discrimination. 

This policy has enabled the United States to prosper. The 
large-scale exchange of capital, goods and services; the system 
of free enterprise; the confidence of other people in our 
future and the protection afforded foreign investments; the 
contributions made by skilled, energetic immigrants—all 
these helped immeasurably in making our nation not only 
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productive and vigorous, but free. I repeat, this policy has 
enabled the United States to prosper, and I wish here to 
stress that it has enabled the United States to do a great deal 
for othér countries, including the protection of their free- 
doms along with our own. 

May I at this time invite your attention to a fact of 
particular significance related to the broad benefits to which 
[ have just referred? That is, the fact that these benefits 
have been transferred into human values through the eleva- 
tion of the real wages of labor to a point higher than has 
heen achieved under any other system of enterprise in the 
history of mankind. These benefits automatically transfer 
themselves into the cultural and physical advancement of all 
of the people. 

The United States is qualified, I submit, by its own histori- 
cal experience to respond understandingly to the purpose of 
other American Republics to improve their economic status. 
We understand the wish to achieve balanced economies 
through the development of industries, mechanization of 
agriculture, and modernization of transportation. 

My Government is prepared to increase the scale of 
assistance it has been giving to the economic development of 
the American Republics. But it is beyond the capacity of 
the United States Government itself to finance more than a 
small portion of the vast development needed. The capital 
required through the years must come from private sources, 
both domestic and foreign. 

As the experience of the United States has shown, progress 
can be achieved best through individual effort and the use of 
private resources. Encouragement should therefore be given 
to the increase of investment capital from internal as well as 
external sources. It is obvious that foreign capital will 
naturally gravitate most readily to countries where it is 
accorded fair and equitable treatment. 

For its part, the United States fully supports the promo- 
tion of economic development in the American Republics. 
We advocate the prompt preparation of sound development 
programs, which will set specific and realistic goals to be 
accomplished in the next few years. 

The United States supports the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development as an important source of 
long-term capital for developing the economies of the Ameri- 
can Republics. My Government confidently expects the role 
of this institution to be one of increasing usefulness. 

The President of the United States is submitting to Con- 
gress a request for an increase in the lending authority of 


. the Export-Import Bank which will be available for sound 


projects. These Government funds will be in addition to the 
private financing which will be needed for a much greater 
number of development projects. 

The United States has studied the proposals regarding the 
taxation of foreign investments, with a view to avoiding 
double taxation and to encouraging the flow of private 
capital into other countries desiring it. | am glad to report 
that the President has under consideration measures to 
liberalize taxes on capital invested in foreign countries. 
These measures are designed to encourage not only initial 
investment but also the retention and reinvestment abroad of 
earnings derived from such capital. These measures also 
would liberalize the tax treatment of United States citizens 
residing abroad, and should therefore encourage technical 
experts to accept employment in other countries. 

My Government attaches special importance to efforts to 
improve health, sanitation, education and agricultural and 
industrial processes throughout the hemisphere. We look 
forward to an expansion of the cooperative efforts of the 
American Republics in these fields. We are surveying the 


availability of technical experts who may collaborate in the 
progress and development of the American Republics, as 
recently authorized by the Congress on a more flexible basis. 

The economic advancement and security of the hemi- 
sphere are supremely important to all countries, large and 
small, and to every citizen of our countries. Through joint 
endeavor, with each country accepting its share of responsi- 
bility and seeking faithfully to carry out its obligations, I am 
confident that the American Republics will consistently move 
forward and attain the objectives which we all so earnestly 
desire. 


Before concluding I wish to call attention to the close 
relationship between the solemn pacts we are here to con- 
clude at Bogota and the treaty of reciprocal assistance signed 
at Rio de Janeiro last September. Together, these pacts, when 
ratified, will form a harmonious whole guaranteeing the 
social, cultural and economic progress of the Americas and 
at the same time the preservation of their independence, 
security and sovereignty. I am informed that 10 countries 
have already ratified the treaty of reciprocal assistance and 
that several other nations plan to take positive action along 
this line. It is to be hoped that during our labors here we 
may receive the gratifying word that the required number of 
ratifications have been deposited to enable the treaty to enter 
into effect. Such action is particularly important in the 
present world situation. We need the other vital measures 
we are to consider here as indispensable contributions to the 
welfare of the Americas. The peoples for whom we speak 
are impatient to launch this promising cooperative endeavor, 
for they see in it their greatest hope for achieving a better 
life for themselves, their children and their children’s 
children. They look to this conference to set in motion the 
concerted effort that will make their constant dream of peace 
and plenty a living, satisfying reality. We must not fail 
them. 

* . * 


Extemporaneous remarks of the Honorable George C. 
Marshall, Secretary of State, at the Second Plenary Session 
of the Ninth International Conference of American States, 


Bogota, Colombia, April 1, 1948. 


Following the conclusion of his prepared address, Secre- 
tary Marshall spoke to the Conference extemporaneously 
substantially as follows: 


As has been the case with my predecessors here, it has 
been necessary for me to speak formally from a prepared 
statement. Much of what is said here goes far beyond this 
table to ears other than ours. Now my friends, I wish to 
speak to you personally and directly. I feel that in the dis- 
cussions particularly of economic matters so much of detail 
necessarily becomes involved that the great purpose for which 
we are assembled and the situation in which we find our- 
selves becomes somewhat submerged, if not at least partially 
lost sight of. 


I feel that what has already been said and, I suppose 
much of what has yet to be said refers directly or indirectly, 
but specifically in many instances, to my country, to its inter- 
national actions and present undertakings. I also have the 
feeling that there is a very limited understanding of the tre- 
mendous responsibilities and the equally tremendous burdens 
that the Government of the United States has been com- 
pelled to assume and which is very pertinent to our discus- 
sions here in this Conference. For example, at the present 
moment our Legislature is under the necessity of considering 
at the request of the President the strengthening of our 
armed forces which would involve the expenditure of addi- 
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tional billions. Now you have a direct interest in that, 
because we hope that through such a process we can termi- 
nate the subversion of democratic governments in western 
Europe, and we can reach an understanding to maintain the 
peace and security, the tranquillity, and the future trade 
developments of the entire western hemisphere and not alone 
the United States. But the great burden of such action has 
rested on the people of the United States, and it is a very 
heavy burden. 

I think that I can to a reasonable degree understand your 
reactions and your views because I had a considerable ex- 
perience along very similar lines immediately preceding and 
during the war years. As Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army from the fall of 1939 up until almost the end of the 
war, I was under continual and the heaviest possible pressure 
from almost every part of the world, from rulers of coun- 
tries, from our own military commanders in those regions, 
and from groups or sections at home or their representatives 
in Congress who felt very deeply regarding a particular 
situation. Now if we had not resisted those multitudes of 
pressures, all of which were based on the logical belief to a 
reasonable extent of the people concerned of the importance, 
the necessity, and urgency of their situation, the duration of 
the war and the situation at the end of the war would 
probably have been quite different. 

The United States today with its tremendous responsi- 
bility, which involves us all over the world, has to proceed 


with great wisdom in all it does and what it feels it must 
do in the future. I ask you to have this in mind and to 
realize what a tremendous burden the people of my country 
have undertaken. You profit by it as much as we do. 

I was sitting here yesterday and regarding this very 
decorative and impressive mural painting (the mural of 
Liberator Simon Bolivar) which illuminates this room. It 
suddenly occurred to me that it had a peculiar significance 
in relation to an event far distant from us here—in the 
far Pacific, as a matter of fact. The last territory that we 
wrested from the hands of the Japanese was a small island 
called Okinawa, between Formosa and Japan. That was 
the last big fight. 110,000 Japanese were killed. The only 
captured were those wounded to the extent that they could 
not commit suicide. We had very heavy casualties. That 
operation was carried out by the 10th United States Army. 
But the point that occurred to me yesterday was this: the 
Commander of that Army was Simon Bolivar Buckner. He 
died in the last days of the fight—on the front line. Surely, 
that has some significance here in this room dominated by 
this painting in the rear of me: that out in the Pacific that 
man who made a great contribution and finally gave his life 
for the peace and security of the Pacific, that it would no 
longer carry a threat to your western shores, should have 
borne the name of your great liberator. Certainly that indi- 
cates something of our common purpose and much more of 
our common bonds. 


Mankind’s Moment of Decision 


SELF-STRANGULATION OR SURVIVAL 


By FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN, Archbishop of New York 
Delivered before the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, New York, N. Y., March 17, 1948 


break bread together and do honor to their patron 

on his feast day, it is my privilege to offer homage 
to the President of our beloved United States and at the 
same time pay tribute to the founding saint of another 
democratic nation from whom many of our forebears came. 
But their is more than social interest in our gathering this 
evening, more than the intention of praising Eire as a land 
of liberty-loving men and the expression of our hopes that 
she may ever have and hold her rightful place among the 
free peoples of the earth. That interest is the determination 
to win the war—the war that never actually ended with 
VJ-day, the war that daily threatens to overcome America, 
relentlessly destroy her freedoms and make her captive to 
atheistic communism. 

When first I was asked to speak before you tonight, I was 
happy and proud of the honor. But, as the days wore on, 
and my speech began to be outdated before it was completed, 
my heart became weighted and sad, and fear outran my 
pride. For once again my eyes bore witness to headlines 
screaming of Communist outrages that were but carbon 
copies of cruelties inflicted upon helpless, decent, democratic 
nations by Nazi oppressors, as Soviet Russia builds herself 
an empire surpassing even Hitler’s conquests and ambitions. 

Then did I fully realize how futile it is for me to make 
speeches—for had I not ever since Pearl Harbor pleaded 
protection for small, weak nations, as publicly and privately 
I prayed for peace, begging victory with justice and mercy 
for those little peoples who had no one to whom to turn 


\ S the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick are met tonight to 


except America. Good men have sacrificed, brave men have 
died, that we and other nations might have this peace. Yet, 
triumphant over all our foes, we find ourselves without the 
peace we willed, without the wit to bind up our own wounds, 
without the courage here at home to share the very gifts we 
carried overseas. And so these little peoples, overwhelmed 
by destitution and death, fell victim to Soviet Russia—the 
Pied Piper who promised a panacea for all their anguished 
ills in communism—the drug of godless men of lusts— 
communism, whose true name is soul’s enslavement. 

The past and present mingled in my thoughts, for having 
viewed on battlefields abroad war’s fodder piled in the 
cemeteries like old coats left discarded by a road; and hav- 
ing mused the lessons there revealed, where sleep the 
trampled glories of man’s past—the broken swords, the 
tarnished pomp of power, abortive dreams of dynasties, and 
all the madness that is spawned from human hearts—then 
thought I, what has this World War brought if it fails to 
justify the martyred deaths of thousands of our boys or the 
deathlike life of even a single son? Are these boys, our 
spoils of war and pawns of peace, to be forgotten while 
masters of malice sow new hatreds among masses of men 
to breed the next and last world war? What will the 
morrow bring if it seals not a sacred peace among nations 
of free, tolerant, and God-loving men, but instead signs the 
death warrant of liberty in the bloodied pattern of a Soviet 
peace? 

But whether my words be futile or not, I felt that I 
would not be a true American if I sunk into the conspiracy 
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of silence and appeasement enveloping those who fear the 
triumph of communism over Americanism, but apparently, 
fear more the danger of speaking or acting publicly against 
this insidious enemy of our liberties. 

America is not immortal. America is no safer from 
mastery by communism than was any European country. 
There we witnessed the killing and ensalvement of whole 
peoples by Communists who, wgth the shedding of blood, 
became as if drunken with it. And so, deep-rooted belief in 
my fellow Americans and solicitude for the salvation of 
our common country, as well as the threat and fear of this 
common and imminent danger, urge me once more to come 
before you this night, a son of the soil of America, begot 
from the loins of Irish ancestors, sons of toil that helped 
make our country great. Fortified by the feeling that you 
believe in my love of these twin lands of liberty, I feel 
hopeful that you will hear and heed my reflections with 
friendly ears and open minds. 

Once again the world hangs crucified on its cross of sin— 
crucified by nails of greed, anarchy, tyranny, cruelty, and 
atheism. And in this hour of dreadful, desperate need we 
have permitted Soviet Russia to continue her policy of per- 
secution and slaughter, dooming our neighbor-nations and 
ourselves to reap a rotted harvest of appeasement. Once 
again while Rome burns, literally and symbolically, the 
world continues to fiddle. The strings on the fiddle are 
committees, conferences, conversations, appeasements—to the 
tune of no action today. Once again statesmen, politicians, 
clergy, and laity, industrialists, laborers—all of us—are 
grinding our teeth, clenching our fists, and shouting at one 
another “Fascist,” “war monger,” “isolationist,” the same 
contradictory, controversial words so lightly lipped less 
than a decade ago, when then as now, we failed to face the 
vital, vibrant issue of fair play and peace, or foul play and 
War. 

And it is foul-play for Soviet Russia to desecrate and 
devour the little God-loving, free peoples of the earth. Yet 
that is what she was doing even before the tears of war had 
dried upon the sad, scarred faces of many lands—lands used 
so little time ago as gored and bloody battlegrounds and 
fetid funeral fields for their own native sons—and ours. 
Fear riust clutch your hearts as tightly as it grips my own, 
as we watch the towering glacier spread ceaselessly, merci- 
lessly, across Europe and Asia, as powerful, aggressive, ruth- 
less forces press to a finish the issues of slavery against 
democracy, evil against good, might against right, Stalinism 
against God. 

And one month from tomorrow as Italy must make her 
choice of government, I cannot believe that the Italian peo- 
ple, whom I learned to know and to love as I spent with 
them 13 of the most precious years of my life, will yield 
their faith and America’s friendship to Soviet Russia’s Com- 
munist pressure and propaganda. I cannot believe that the 
Italian people will cnoose Stalinism against God, Soviet 
Russia against America—America who has done so much 
and stands ready and willing to do so much more for Italy 
if she remains a free, friendly, unfettered nation. And as 
Soviet Russia spews forth her Communist hordes over the 
face of the earth, adding whole empires to her orbit of 
power, I pray God that the Italian people with their great 
faith in Him and their common sense, will not yield their 
love and loyalty to any puppets of Stalin and thus betray 
their country and enslave themselves. For unless they be- 
come traitors to every sacred Italian tradition and sense of 
right, justice and freedom, their choice must be God against 
Stalinism. 

It is not alone in defense of my faith that I condemn 


atheistic communism, but as an American in defense of my 
country, for while communism is an enemy of Catholicism, 
it is also a challenge to all men who believe in God and in 
America. I bear no ill-will for any individual or peoples 
upon the face of the earth, but if any man or nation proves 
to be an enemy of God or America, I consider him a foe, 
whether he be a Russian, an Englishman, a German or an 
American. And surely Soviet Russia, our ally in war, has 
not remained our ally for peace, for if she truly wanted 
peace, she would not vengefully oppose the principles of 
justice for which we are still fighting, nor through brute 
greed demand gains which prolong the wretchedness and 
agonies of men, nor through insane malice incite another 
war that will cominit future generations to serfdom in a 
world itself enchained. 

It is in such dread and darkness that I pray you reflect 
with me on the light that comes from Ireland, that small 
island, heaven flung into the sea, that might become as a 
beacon light to a world still untaught by the tragedies of 
two world wars in one generation. For the Easter fire which 
Patrick struck upon the hill of Slane still shines—symbol 
of faith which alone guides man to salvation. And in her 
hours of trial and persecution, midst the grasp of paganism 
and idolatry, Ireland survived because she lived by this light 
of life divine. 

History recounts the vicious attempts made by Ireland’s 
enemies to kill her. Her land was overrun and confiscated, 
her priests imprisoned and executed, her people impoverished, 
degraded, and enslaved as a race of day laborers and hovel 
dwellers. Yet no tyrant could extinguish the light of faith in 
the souls of the Irish and the fire enkindled on the hill of 
Slane was never quenched. May faith like unto the faith 
that saved Ireland bring resurrection to the martyred little 
nations of today—as ‘“‘the whole world hangs in the balance.” 

These seven singularly strong and simple words of Sec- 
retary of State Marshall—‘“the whole world hangs in the 
balance’—foretell the doom of man if man heed not God 
and God’s laws, and they challenge us to save democracy 
and civilization. For Secretary Marshall knows, just as I 
know, just as we all know, that if each man gives full meas- 
ure of deed and devoted service to humanity, taking God as 
his inspiration and God’s laws as his guide, democracy can- 
not fail. Which side of the scale shall man choose as his 
own: God, democracy, and peace, or godlessness, dictator- 
ship, and war? 

Six days God labored for man, dividing the light and the 
darkness, studding the skies with sun and stars, stocking the 
forests with birds and beasts, sowing the plains with fertile 
seed, storing ore and oil in the earth. Then did God create 
man to His own image and likeness, and blessed him. But 
in disobedience and defiance man failed God. Yet, did a 
forgiving, merciful God bestow upon man His greatest 
blessing, investing His only Son in humanity, making the 
world livable and life lovable for man’s own and his chil- 
dren’s sake. God gifted man with brawn and brain, with 
the good rich earth and the fruits thereof, opening before 
him widening avenues for service to all humankind. Pos- 
sessed of these gifts, it is man’s sacred duty faithfully to 
remain the repository and stronghold of God’s trust, ful- 
filling his debt to God, rendering unselfish service to Him 
and all humanity. For no man should be slave nor master 
to another, but each should be servant to God and helpmate 
to his neighbor, spirited by reverence and love of God, 
working together to do His will on earth as it is done in 
Heaven. 

All this must every man believe and live—taking God as 
his model—for the law of God’s life is the law of love. 
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And if man fails God, civilization will fail and godless 
communism will reign in its stead. 

What justification have I, you ask, to interpret thus the 
words of Secretary Marshall ? 

This question you are free to ask, and with deep con- 
viction I answer that because I know this great soldier and 
sincere statesman, I feel within my heart this implication of 
his strong and simple words: “The whole world hangs in 
the balance.” 

Yet do you rightfully question me: Can one man alone, 
one hundred, one thousand, or hundredfold one thousand, 
slacken the savage speed which Communists have set for 
the doom of democracy and Christian civilization? 

And I answer, “Yes,” if that man be a lover of God and 
follower of His ways—though he be but numbered one— 
for one man on God’s side is never alone but finds in Him 
strength beyond mere human strength to point, pattern, and 
tread the path to peace. 

But when man rejects God he rejects peace, for peace 
must be based on truth and God is truth. Why then are 
we surprised when Soviet Russia disdains and distorts truth? 
Should not ever man live by his creed and is not atheism 
the official creed of Communists? It is foolhardy for man 
to believe he can piece together the shattered fragments of 
civilization and rebuild God’s world without God’s help, 
and if men continue to try to recapture tranquility and re- 
store order without Him, who is peace, they are but planning 
new treaties to be broken, plotting new ways to spend in 
future war’s other millions of young lives—for the fuel of 
war is youth. 

Yet today we are deceiving ourselves that we are at peace, 
though in truth we know that naught for which we fought 
has come to fruit. And the fault is ours—a fault not alone 
of the statemen entrusted with the richest heritage of any 
people throughout the world—but the fault of every Amer- 
ican who tills the farm, who toils in the factory, who tends 
the shop, who teaches in school, who preaches in the pulpit, 
who graces the home, the fault of each one of us who does 
not fulfill his sacred trust to God and to America. And as 
a priest of the church which was already ancient before the 
present great nations of the earth were dreamed of or con- 
ceived, I believe with all my soul that it is the duty and the 
mission of each man to live and to teach loyalty to God, to 
be his brother’s keeper, and help bring peace to him and to 
all mankind, and thus save America and civilization. 

At the feet of my own mother now in heaven, I, as prob- 
ably each of you, first learned to know and love my God 
and my country. In the long years since those peaceful times 
I have traveled earth’s end to end, and I avow that the 
hopes that rest within the heart of one God-loving man are 
not unlike the other. For in their common plans and pleas 


and prayers is one hope above all others—that God may 
bless us all with peace, and spare our sons still living in the 
blood-red shadow of two wars from the curse of yet another. 

The sands of time are running out as mankind faces its 
moment of decision—self-strangulation or survival—as hu- 
manity stands at a universal altar, where, whether man 
chooses or no, he must offer sacrifice—yea and himself be 
sacrificed. 

Will we revere and follow God and live in peace with 
God and with our neighbor, or will we betray Him, banish 
ourselves from the glory of His sight, and face again the 
drums of war whose next call means world’s end? 

Will we honor and serve God, or will we profane and 
resist Him, locking our hearts against Him, closing all ways 
that would lead us to Him and to peace? 

Peace. Powerfully does the word strike the innermost 
chords of the human heart which longs for love, yet finds 
none until it has found true peace in God, and even the 
cruelty of man to man cannot rob him of this peace, if it be 
deeply rooted in his heart, for then it is a peace that comes 
from heaven and leads to heaven. 

Lives there an American who would not pledge his faith 
in God’s love divine to save his country’s soul, and for the 
world, gain peace? God needs the faith and love of each of 
us for even God cannot make a peaceful world without peace- 
loving, God-loving men to help him. In God alone dwell 
the power and the promise of peace. In man alone abide the 
wit and will to seek or reject it, as today the whole world 
hangs in the balance. And this very day, as I listened to 
President Truman make his plea before Congress, I recalled 
speaking before the annual convention of the American 
Legion assembled in Boston 8 years ago. Then Hitler’s 
hordes were about to spill across Europe conquering country 
after country. Then it was I stated, “It is better to have 
protection and not need it, than need protection and not 
have it.” 

My daily prayer, my lifelong work, is to help bring peace 
to men and men to God. I hate war. And it is because I do 
hate war that 1 must put my trust in men who know better 
than I the dangers that beset America; and, if these men 
chosen by the vote and confidence of the American people 
believe preparedness will prevent war, then I, who love 
America better than I love my life, cast my vote, as a private 
American citizen, on the recommendation of the President 
of the United States, for universal military training. 

And, this night, as we stand at the crossroads of civiliza- 
tion—a civilization threatened with crucifixion by commu- 
nism—I beg Thee Almighty God that Thou, Who from out 
confusion and disorder fashioned beauty and design, will 
once gain come to the world’s salvation and give unto man 
the grace and will to choose Thy side, O God, and peace. 


American Foreign Policy and Communism 


“PEOPLE DESERVE MORE THAN SOAP-BUBBLE DIPLOMACY” 


By STYLES BRIDGES, United States Senator from New Hampshire 
Delivered before the Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C., March 24, 1948 


of the United States, addressing both Houses of 
Congress, offered hope for a change in American 
foreign policy. He indicated the Soviet Union by name as 
a ruthless aggressor reaching out greedily for yet more vic- 
tims. His speech was given prominence by the fact that it 


M: PRESIDENT, a week ago today the President 


coincided with the signing in Brussels of a 50-year military 
alliance by Great Britain, France, and the three Benelux 
nations. It was given heightened meaning by the fresh 
memory of the treacherous overthrow of Czechoslovak 
democracy, dramatized by the death of Jan Masaryk. 

I am convinced that the American people, like nearly all 
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of us in this Chamber, welcome the new firmness of the 
President. Our complaint is that he waited too long to 
speak out and that he did not go far enough. ‘The aggressor 
whom he described has no ear for subtleties. He hears and 
understands only the language of power and the vocabulary 
of action. We dare not leave any fuzzy margins for doubt 
and misunderstanding in Moscow about our solemn deter- 
mination to check the Soviet march of aggression. 

Ever since Tehran some of us have been sick at heart as 
we watched the fruits of the hard-won victory, paid for with 
American blood and substance, being denied by totalitarian 
Russia. By this time there are few Americans so blind that 
they do not see the futility of our long years of appeasement, 
so callous that they do not share a sense of guilt over the 
tragic events. 

‘The President attested formally what we already knew so 
well: That our humilitating road of appeasement has led 
the human race into another blind alley of military menace. 
Beginning with Tehran, through Yalta, Potsdam, and many 
conferences of secrecy, we have tried to bribe the masters 
of the Kremlin by throwing them chunks of territory and 
the freedoms of innocent populations. 

This was morally shameful and politically unsound. It 
failed dismally. ‘The power-drugged men of Moscow, like 
the men of Berlin before them, have refused to stay bribed. 
Each new appeasement has served them merely as a platform 
for launching new aggressions, in turn requiring new ap- 
peasements, in an endless chain. 

The United States was the arsenal of democracy, even 
before we officially joined in the struggle. It was the Nation 
which simultaneously perfected an amazing industrial organ- 
ization and mobilized the greatest fighting machine in all 
history. ‘The shabby lies trumpeted by the Soviets cannot 
drown out the truth that the magnificent American con- 
tribution was decisive in winning the war. Without Amer- 
ica the Soviet regime could not have survived. 

It is our own fault that we failed to use the immense 
strength in our hand to guarantee a decent, equitable, and 
enduring peace. Let us be manly enough to acknowledge 
that fault and to recognize that it implies a moral obligation 
to repair the tragic damage that has already been done. 

It seems wise to me to review our mistakes, for the sake 
of clarity in our thinking at the present critical juncture. 
At Tehran, against the wishes of our British ally, we made 
fatal concessions to the Soviet Union. Before the war was 
over we had sacrificed two of our allies, Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. At Yalta we not only confirmed the Tehran betrayals 
but assigned half of Europe and the industrial heart of 
China—Manchuria—to the tender mercies of a government 
which knows no tenderness and mocks at mercy. 

At San Francisco America joined with Russia on the 
issue of the veto which I said at the time would make the 
United Nations impotent. Then, in hammering out the 
peace compacts with minor enemy nations, we surrendered 
to Moscow total dominion over Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Hungary. America agreed to a reparations scheme for Italy 
that siphons off economic aid as fast as we can pump it in. 
We created a focus of war infection in Trieste. We left 
Italy exposed to the depredations of a Communist fifth col- 
umn supported by the armed forces of neighboring ‘“Tito- 
slavia.” We few who opposed the Italian Treaty of Peace 
have seen our prophecy become a tragic reality. 

Our indecisive and vacillating foreign policy has jeopar- 
dized the military and political position of our country. Do 
we dare forget that it was under slogans of freedom, justice, 
and democracy that we sent our boys and girls to face death 
on the battlefields of the world? Can we live with our own 


conscience as we watch those promises to our glorious dead 
perverted and violated and despised? 

Clear thinking and courageous action now demand that 
this recent record be again examined. Nothing is gained 
by glossing over the fact that many of those now honestly 
eloquent in warning against the Soviet threat to peace are 
themselves responsible for the situation. They participated 
in the sell-out of principle which has crowded the world 
into the present crisis. “They connived in hiding immoral 
commitments and unprincipled dealings from the American 
people. 

On each and every occasion when the late President or 
the State Department succumbed to Soviet pressure with 
another installment of appeasement, I put my opposition on 
record in this Chamber. On January 23, 1944, within a 
month after Mr. Roosevelt’s return from Tehran, I said in 
a speech on this floor: 

What actually happened in Tehran? Why is it that the 
plans for a series of European confederations, advanced by 
our own leaders, have suddenly been forgotten? Is it our 
policy to sit by and by doing nothing allow the swallowing 
up of the Balkan nations? Our people want to know 
whether the rights of smaller and weaker peoples have 
been traded on the auction block of power politics with 
the passive consent if not the open connivance of the 
American Government. 


Those questions brought a rejoinder from the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas [Mr. Connally] who was then 


chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. This is what 
he said: 


The Senator from Texas will, at the proper time, when 
it is pertinent, certainly insist not only on the people 
knowing about it, but the Senate of the United States 
knowing about it. But the Senator from Texas is not 
inclined, in the midst of military operations, to try to an- 
ticipate what is going to happen after the war, and go 
around with a sharp stick punching every ally we have, 
and mouthing about someone having told something, when 
the President in explicit language said no commitments 
had been made. If the Senator wants any more assurances 
than that, I think he should take a trip across the seas and 
privately investigate this matter. 


Well, now the people of America know what happened 
at Tehran and what was behind the late President’s explicit 
assurances that no commitments had been made. We have 
learned the grim truth the hard way. Stalin and Molotov 
and Vishinsky told us when they grabbed Yugoslavia and 
Poland. ‘They told us again when they took Bulgaria and 
Rumania and Hungary. They are still telling us in Czecho- 
slovakia and Finland and Manchuria. They will continue 
to tell us until we summon the self-respect to tel! them. 

I believe firmly that if the American people had been 
taken into confidence by their leaders, 140,000,000 people 
in eastern Europe and millions more in northern China 
would not have been delivered into Soviet enslavement. 
Unhappily, we learned the sad facts slowly, piecemeal, in a 
series of shocks, when it was too late for our public opinion 
to undo the mischief. ‘ 

On May 23, 1944, when it became apparent that our 
valorous allies Poland and Yugoslavia were being abandoned 
to a totalitarian fate, I again addressed the Senate and said: 


Certainly the American people have not gone into this 
struggle for the purpose of turning over Europe to the 
control of any nation or group of nations, much less to 
substitute the terrors of one dictatorship for another. It 
is not and it has not been our intention to divide, actually 
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or in effect, the war-torn European nations into special 
spheres of influence or to reduce this or that section of 
Europe under the control of any nation, no matter how 
benevolently inclined such a nation might profess to be. 
We have no desire to be a party to the establishing of any 
postwar organization which is to be dominated by one, 
two, three, or four nations. 


Those words of nearly 4 years ago sound mild today 
against the background of events that followed. The reality 
turned out to be even more horrifying than our most grim 
predictions. 

In fairness it should be pointed out that many Americans 
in some measure share the blame for these years of appease- 
ment for which the world pays such a heavy price. Some 
who saw the evil being brewed could not make their 
voices heard. Some thought it their duty to be silent any- 
way. Many, wholly in the interest of a united American 
front before the world, joined in a so-called bipartisan for- 
eign policy, which unfortunately was sometimes operated to 
conceal mistakes and soft-pedal criticism. 

Though men on this side of the aisle shared responsibility 
for the political phase of the war and the postwar policies, 
they never had an equal role in making those policies. ‘They 
never enjoyed the full confidence of the administration. Re- 
grettably, we sometimes surrendered the function of a loyal 
Opposition so important in a democracy, without receiving 
the benefit of genuine participation in the development of 
policy. 

We Americans are a virile people, nurtured on pioneer 
traditions. We have the courage to face critical issues. It 
was a serious blunder—a blunder the results of which are 
now all too evident—that the President and his associates 
failed to trust us. Had the whole Nation been allowed to 
know the facts and debate their implications, had the 
processes of democratic action -not been blocked by head- 
strong and egocentric leaders, we would have come closer 
to achieving the purposes for which Americans fought, 
worked, and sacrificed. 

I do not mean to impugn the motives of our wartime 
leadership. No doubt our leaders meant well. Yet our late 
President and three Secretaries of State—Hull, Stettinius, 
and Byrnes—failed to understand that the Soviet Union was 
busy not only waging a military war against Germany, but 
a diplomatic war against their allies. They refused to heed 
those who did understand. 

There is reason to believe that Mr. Roosevelt just before 
he died had become aware and alarmed by the course of 
events he had helped set in motion. Certainly Mr. Byrnes, 
as his recent pronouncements indicate, no longer has any 
illusions about the bankruptcy of our policies of appeasement. 
Two fundamental concepts of life, one geared to human 
freedom and the other to state despotism, face each other 
throughout the world. Those concepts are embodied in two 
great nations, the United States of America and the Soviet 
Union. 

That confrontation was unnecessary. It could have been 
prevented. It is the direct result of short-sighted American 
policies. Once again the security of our country and the 
very survival of western civilization are being menaced. 
The only way in which we can head off a showdown in war 
is to act firmly, swiftly, boldly now, before it is too late. 

The lateness of the present hour can best be measured by 
stating the advantage we have lost and the advantage Russia 
has gained. From the border nations of western Europe the 
Communists now control the earth eastward to our own 
Territory of Alaska. Whole nations, almost whole conti- 
nents, have become engulfed by the Red tide of tyranny with 


which the sea of Soviet power has swelled since the war’s 
end. The Communist conspiracy now dominates the largest 
land mass and the greatest number of peoples ever brought 
under a single control in all mortal history. 

We of America, we who have never been conquered in 
war nor matched in productive power, have much to dread 
until we can restrain the flow of Soviet expansion. It would 
be suicidal to ignore this menace or to underestimate it. If 
allowed to expand unchecked, it may become powerful 
enough to impose its will not only on the whole Eurasian 
Continent but on our Western Hemisphere as well. That 
is why we have no choice but to act now to stop that ex- 
pansion and then to reduce it. 

We must recognize communism for what it is—a vast 
international conspiracy with tentacles in every country in 
the world, our own included. Whatever it may be in theory, 
it is in practice a great engine of power, operated by des- 
perate, ruthless, unscrupulous men, who have no respect for 
human life; men who will not hesitate to plunge mankind 
into another blood bath if we leave them any chance of win- 
ning world dominion. 

We must not tolerate further the infiltration of Com- 
munist agents within the institutions and Government of 
our own or of any other free country. For the sake of our 
own security, we cannot countenance the loss of freedom in 
the few remaining independent nations of the world. 

For we in America, despite all our seeming wealth and 
apparent security, are living in peril of our very existence. 
The community of free and independent nations contracts 
with every new acquisition of territory by the Communists. 
If the Red tide continues unabated, this, our own isle of 
freedom, will become smaller and smaller until it too is 
washed under. To stop this tide it is my belief that our 
Nation has no worthy alternative but to marshal adequately 
its forces for peace. 

Even at the cost of great personal sacrifice and hardship, 
the citizens of free America must exterminate Communist 
influence within our own Government, oppose Communist 
hostility along our borders, and undermine Communist 
tyranny in areas already conquered. 

Mr. President, in addition to the provisions which the 
Senate has made for European recovery and the recom- 
mendations contained in the recent address to Congress de- 
livered by the President, | propose that we undertake at 
once the following steps: 

First. Keep the United States fiscally sound and econom- 
ically strong. It will jeopardize our position at home and 
in the family of nations if we carelessly waste our substance. 
The needs of our own people and our own security must be 
adequately met if we are to be geared for the demands of 
nations we would help, for economic disaster at home would 
spell hopelessness abroad, too. 

Second. Register all Communists in the United States. 
The American people have a right to know who among their 
number are disloyal to their country. The time is past when 
we can afford to be ignorant of the identity or whereabouts 
of those who would destroy America from within. 


Third. Bar from Federal employment security risks. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation should be authorized 
to investigate independently and thoroughly all governmental 
personnel. Regardless of previous findings of so-called 
loyalty boards, persons should not be retained in the employ 
of the Federal Government who are deemed a security risk 
by the FBI. We cannot afford the luxury of doubt when 
the safety and security of our country are at stake. 

Fourth. Deal with Russian aliens in this country on the 
same basis as Russia deals with Americans. My reciprocity 
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measure, Senate Joint Resolution 163, which for more than 
3 months has been pending before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, should be enacted at once. It provides 
reciprocity between Russia and the United States in the mat- 
ter of the movement of citizens of each country. 

Fifth. Protect our scientific advantage. Any exchange 
of patents and scientific information which benefits Com- 
munist aggression should be stopped. 


One thing which has disturbed me particularly is that 
upon our seizure of patents and scientific secrets in Germany 
we immediately broadcast and made them public to the Rus- 
sians, while the Russians have never in my recollection made 
available to us a single patent or secret which they secured 
from Germany. 


Mr. Hawkes. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. Brinces. I should like to complete my statement. 


Mr. Hawkes. I realize that. I wish to emphasize the 
point the Senator has just made, in connection with the Sena- 
tors’ bill, which is now before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, because it may not be quite clear. What 
the Senator is now saying means to me that if Russia will 
not permit our citizens to go into her country, we should 
not permit her citizens to come into our country; nor should 
we permit Russian visitors any more liberties here than our 
citizens are permitted there. 


Mr. Brincses. That is correct; and that only to the ex- 
tent that she permits entry of our citizens should we permit 
entry of her citizens. Last year 88 Russians came to Amer- 
ica for every American that went to Russia. Eighty-eight 
to one. 

Sixth. Prohibit trading which benefits Communist coun- 
tries. As we seek to bolster freedom our wealth must not be 
poured into the potential war machines of hostile nations. 
‘That makes sense. 

Seventh. Encourage the underground behind the “iron 
curtain.” We should attempt in every way possible to main- 
tain contact between free America and those within con- 
quered areas who still have freedom in their hearts. 

Eighth. Extend recovery aid only to those who irrevoca- 
bly and publicly aline themselves with the United States. 

Ninth. Provide military equipment to those who oppose 
aggression. No foe of communism should suffer defeat 
because we have withheld military supplies. 

Tenth. Fortify our overseas bases. We must be ready 
to use effectively any strategic geographical positions avail- 
able to us. 

Eleventh. Increase our military and naval strength. 
Force must be available to command respect for our diplo- 
macy and to implement our commitments. Military, naval, 
and submarine strength must be adequate to any need. 

Twelfth. Develop and maintain a striking air force. It 


is acknowledged that this is the first line of offense or defense 
in this atomic age. 


Thirteenth. Mobilize our manpower. ‘The authorized 


strength of our military, naval, and air forces must be main- 
tained. 


Fourteenth. Coordinate plans for industrial mobilization. 
There must be an adequate plan for full military production 
in time of need. 


Fifteenth. Coordinate a plan of offense and defense. 
There should be absolutely no delay in the completion of 


a long-range strategy by our military, naval, and air force 
leaders. 


Sixteenth. Strengthen the United Nations. Every effort 
should be made to use effectively the machinery of the 
United Nations in the cause of peace whenever and wherever 
possible. Immediate efforts should be made to correct obvi- 
ous defects in the United Nations Charter such as the veto 
power. 


Seventeenth. Proclaim the truth. The time is overripe 
to meet the Communist propaganda of the lie head-on with 
a terrific propaganda of the truth. The peoples of the world 
should know the truth concerning the advantages of living 
in a democracy as opposed to living in Communist slavery. 

Mr. President, lip service will not preserve the blessings 
of representative government and freedom here at home or 
anywhere else in the world. Halfway measures will not 
command respect for our good intentions or our commit- 
ments. Halfway measures will not stem the Red tide. 

The President of the United States was firm when he 
spoke to us a week ago. But the gaps he left are obvious to 
our own people and they are obvious to the tenants of the 
Kremlin. The steps I have recommended to the Senate to- 
day can fill the gaps. We can make of them a message to 
the directors of aggression in Moscow that there shall be 
no loopholes in our struggle for honor and decency and jus- 
tice in the world; that there shall be no loopholes in our 
determination to keep America secure. 

The American people have a right to live from day to day 
with the feeling that this nightmare of Communist expansion 
will be stopped. Their sacrifices in two world wars entitle 
them to real hope for peace and security. They deserve 
more than soap-bubble diplomacy. They deserve the peace 
of mind which can be theirs if this Government will take 
and maintain a firm stand for American principles. 

The people are alert to the Communist threat. They are 
aware that America could not long remain free in a totali- 
tarian world. ‘They are aware that independent nations 
everywhere are dependent upon each other for survival. 

Mr. President, this is a score on which I think the rank 
and file of our citizens lead their Government. I have 
offered my program as a vehicle by which the Government 
of the United States can catch up with the matchless spirit 
of the American people. 


The State in a Democracy 


STATE THE NEGATION OF ANARCHY 
By DOROTHY THOMPSON, Lecturer and Columnist 
Delivered at a Public Forum under the Ausipces of the Catholic Information Center, Pelham, N. Y., March 2, 1948 


N the whole, the greatest contribution which the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples have made to the science of 
politics, is the idea of the strict limitation of the 
powers of the State. The English-speaking people, and their 


political philosophers, more than any others, have recognized 
that there is never, in any society, a power strong enough 
to be opposed to an all-powerful state, once such a state 
comes into being. For, by definition, a state possesses the 
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law-making power, the law-interpreting power, through the 
courts, and the police-power. The state is the only institu- 
tion in any society that can, rightly or wrongly, deprive the 
individual human person or any groups of human persons, 
of life and liberty. 


That the state is both necessary and can be dangerous was 
recognized thousands of years ago, for instance, by the Greek 
philosophers. Plato, whose projected state was, in fact, all- 
embracing nevertheless believed that above the rulers must 
be the superior sovereignty of law, to which rulers, also, 
must be subject along with the ruled. The German philoso- 
pher, Hegel, to whom is attributed the authorship of modern 
etatism, super-statism, had the concept that the state must 
be the ultimate repository of all virtue, else it would be the 
repository of all evil. Mediaeval social and political philoso- 
phers also had the concept that rulers, like ruled, must at 
all times be subject to a higher law. That concept persisted 
right down into our own times in an interesting ceremony 
that attended the burial of Hapsburg monarchs. The Haps- 
burg burial vault in Vienna, is in an ancient church which 
forms part of the Hapsburg palace buildings. When the 
body of an Emperor was brought here for burial, the gate 
was always found closed, and an attendant of the body would 
knock on the door of the crypt. A monk would respond to 
the knock with the words “Who seeks admittance here?” 
In conformity with the ritual the attendant would reply 
that the Emperor of Austria, Hungary, King of Bohemia, 
etc. . . . piling on all the titles of his once most sovereign 
and imperial majesty was at the gate. The monk would 
reply, “We knew no such man.” Finally, the attendant 
would say, in deep humility, “A miserable sinner craves 
admittance to rest.” Then, and then only, would the gates 
swing open to receive the majestic remains. 


This, in Catholic Austria, was a living reminder that 
there is no absolute earthly authority, but that ultimate 
sovereignty over all mankind belongs to God. 


British history is the history of a steady wresting of power 
from the ruler, by one class after another of British subjects. 
The British Magna Charta represented defiance by the 
British nobility of the absolute power of the crown. The 
British nobility, in their age, believed in aristocratical gov- 
ernment. But they saw the monarch—the head of the state 
—as but permier inter pares—supreme among equals. Their 
demand to share the responsibilities and privileges of rule 
was followed in later centuries by similar demands from the 
middle classes and eventually from the working classes. 
Eventually sovereignty ceased to exist in the crown at all; 
while theoretically it came to be rested in the House of 
Commons, it actually, by reason of political liberty, rested 
in the people—in the community. Woodrow Wilson, at- 
tempting to describe where sovereignty resides, in the United 
States, said “Sovereignty resides in the Community”—that 
is to say, the power of the state resides outside the state 
itself. The state is subject to the people. 


Nothing more greatly concerned the founding fathers of 
the United States than this matter of state power. Recently 
Mr. Carl Van Doren, in a book called “The Great Re- 
hearsal,” has resurrected all the existing notes of records of 
the debates that occurred in the five-months long, secret 
conclaves of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 which 
produced the Constitution of the United States. The records 
show that all members of the Convention, with the exception 
of Alexander Hamilton, were either dubious at times about 
the value of any central government, or, fully recognizing 
that a central government was essential to preserve the free- 
dom of the American confederation from foreign intrigues 


and possible civil war, were greatly concerned so to hedge 
it about with checks and balances as to forestall an usurpa- 
tion of complete and tyrannical power, which they held to 
be the usual course of governments. No single person ob- 
jected in principle to the Bill of Rights which later entered 
the constitution as the first ten amendments; those who 
wished not to put the bill in the federal constitution argued 
only on the basis that such bills already existed in the con- 
stitutions of all the states and that the Federal Constitution 
would not supplant or remove them. That, therefore, a 
Bill of Rights was unnecessary. It was never argued by 
anyone that it was undesirable. 

This fear of the egregious power of the state over human 
individuals and human society had for the men who built 
the structure of the United States government, justification 
in both immediate and remote historical experience. The 
American colonies were in revolt against British usurpation 
of their liberties; against onerous taxes imposed without 
their consent; against police interference in their private 
lives. Being themselves men of English race and inheritance, 
they were demanding in America what British Whigs were 
actually demanding in England, a fact which won them 
many partisans amongst freedom-loving Englishmen, such as 
William Burke. They were also well aware of the history 
of other states, in the remote past, and knew, as many people 
today appear to have forgotten, that the history of the human 
race, taken as a whole, is not a history of political liberty, 
but of despotism. 

Hence, they insisted on keeping entirely out of state con- 
trol or influence, such things as thought and its expression, 
and religion, and its forms of organization and worship, 
while forbidding to the state arbitrary seizure of private 
property—the due process of law clause—and arbitrary 
arrests and punishments. 

Let us get quite clear in our minds what these early 
American thinkers thought about the role of the state. First 
of all, they did not think that state and people are one and 
the same thing, or state and society one and the same thing. 
State and Society were not contiguous. And Society ante- 
dated the state. For our founding fathers this was obviously 
a fact. There existed on this continent thirteen colonies, or 
thirteen states, by no means all identical. Yet there already 
existed, within and apart from these states, an American 
society. Virginians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, Caro- 
linians, did not meet each other as strangers. Benjamin 
Franklin was a national figure before the nation, as an 
integrated state, had ever been born. So were Washington, 
Jefferson, and Hamilton. A body of ideas and a community 
of interests existed and had been tested in the war of the 
rebellion. The nation, that is to say, existed before any 
national state came into being. It was therefore clear that 
the community, the people, were creating the state, not the 
state the community, and they thoroughly intended that the 
community should continue to endow the state with such 
powers as it desired to bestow, retaining the power to with- 
draw them, also, if it so desired. The American state, like 
the Swiss state, was clearly an invention of the people, they 
called it into being, and since they were its inventors, they 
remained, quite logically, sovereign over it, instead of subject 
under it. 

Actually there are very few such states in existence. The 
history of the world is the history of states brought into 
being by conquering sovereigns, imposing their will upon 
the people under them. The history of the state, as such, 
is therefore, on the whole, the history of oppression. Most 
states have begun as absolutisms—the spoils of conquest— 
and become popular through a series of revolutionary up- 
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risings through which the people have snatched for them- 
selves some part of the original power. 

Now, the twentieth century revolutions are absolutely 
unique, as far as western civilization is concerned, in having 
reversed this historic pattern of revolutions. The twentieth 
century revolutions—Fascism, Naziism, and Communism— 
are, in essence, anti-revolutionary and reactionary—reaction- 
ary in the exact sense and meaning of that ‘word—in that 
their object, under identification of the state with the 
people—is to transfer all the rights and liberties of the 
people back to the state. In these revolutions the people 
actually contract to transfer all power, irrevocably, to ruler. 
It is an extraordinary phenomenon, indeed, a total reversal 
of all that for hundreds of years has been considered prog- 
ress. For centuries, previous to this one, all liberal move- 
ments have protested against the tendency of all states to 
arrogate to themselves the peoples’ wealth by egregious tax- 
ation of their wealth and earnings. Today’s liberals, how- 
ever, accept and assume without question that the state is 
able better to spend the peoples’ money than they are them- 
selves. Approximately thirty percent of the earnings of the 
people of this country are taken today by the government, 
and this is not enough for our neo-liberals. In addition to 
having “free” education, “free” old age pensions, “free” 
unemployment services, we must also, they tell us, have 
‘free’ medicine. The very use of the word “free” ‘indicates 
the confusion in their minds. The state produces absolutely 
nothing; it is purely and simply an administrative, and 
police body. It cannot put one cent of money into anybody’s 
pocket, except as it takes it out of somebody else’s pocket. 
To give everybody in this country its proposed “free” health 
service, it would have to tax all incomes up to $3500 a year 
approximately five percent. Since the proposed payroll tax 
for these services would be levied only on incomes up to that 
amount, the service would actually be rendered the rich for 
a far smaller proportion of their income than the poor 
would pay. Since all payroll taxes levied on employers are 
automatically passed on to the consumers, the people would 
pay for their “free” medical service in every loaf of bread, 
auto tire, carpet sweeper, dress or suit that they buy. Since 
in administrative bureaucracies, the vaster the mechanism, 
the more complicated and expensive it becomes per unit, the 
people for ‘free’ medical care would have to pay the salaries 
of literally myriads of non-medical personnel, keeping card 
catalogues, case histories, etc. in half a dozen different places 
with half a dozen different checks and counter-checks. De- 
spite the fact that the experience of every single country that 
has tried this sort of state-medicine, shows that the people 
as a whole receive not superior but inferior medical treat- 
ment, that they become mere robots, or numbers, in a series, 
passed along the assembly line of panels, where physicians 
often have to see 50,000 patients a day; regardless of the 
fact that if people wish to insure themselves against illness, 
and will organize in groups, they can get everything the 
government promises to provide for a great deal less money; 
and, finally, regardless of the fact that medicine is by no 
means fallible, and that today’s “science” is often tomorrow’s 
superstition—so that tens of thousands of people in the last 
generation have had teeth and tonsils needlessly extracted 
at pain, shock, and expense, and to this moment, half- 
ignorant oculists are clamping glasses—that is to say crutches 
—on eyes, which if left alone, or exercised, would cause 
their owners no serious trouble—despite all this, to fight 
another vast extension of state power into a most dubious 
and dangerous area is to get oneself branded as an enemy 
of the people. 

Among so-called self-styled progressives, the Soviet Union 


is the most advanced society in the world today. Yet the 
same apologists for sovietism were virulently anti-Fascist. I 
must say it is hard to find the reason why, unless it be that 
we have in Fascism and Communism two groups contend- 
ing with each other, not for fundamentally different things, 
but merely for power to do the same thing. In both Fascism 
and Communism the motto is “Everything for the state, 
nothing outside the state, nothing except by the state.” In 
both, the state, that is to say the administrative apparatus, 
usurps every function of human society and every right of 
the human individual—except that communism is just a 
shade more completely totalitarian than Fascism. 

The state is, of necessity, as I have said, law-maker, 
judge and policeman. 

So great and oppressive can all of these powers be, that in 
previous progressive epochs every attempt has been made to 
keep a channel open between those powers and the popular 
will. Thus, we have found it important not only to have 
laws made by elected representatives, but to protect the 
rights of political minorities, and the right of public criti- 
cism so that the law-makers are subject to popular controls 
and that laws which prove themselves inadequate, unjust, 
and oppressive, can be changed. Similarly, the power of the 
Judge is so great and can be so oppressive, that free demo- 
cratic states provide myriad safeguards against the usurpa- 
tion of the courts by the legislature or the executive branches 
of government; and provide, also, numerous instances of 
appeal from decisions; circumscribe the absolute power of 
judges in all capital cases by the institutions of popular 
juries; make the judges themselves responsible, not to other 
government agencies but to the written and codified law 
itself; and subject their decisions also, to the criticism of 
persons and of the press. 

And what of the police power, which always, and without 
exception, is susceptible of corruption and of becoming a 
terrible instrument of oppression. Here, again, the police 
in a democracy are made the instruments of the law, not of 
any government or party in power. In countries where the 
instinct for liberty has been strongest, and the law-abiding 
spirit is deepest—as in Britain, for instance, and in Switzer- 
land—the police are even forbidden to carry arms. In any 
case they cannot act arbitrarily. They cannot enter any- 
one’s house without a warrant, nor can they arrest and 
hold citizens without an indictment, nor may they resort 
to cruel and unusual means of exorting confessions. Actu- 
ally, in no free democracy is a confession considered evidence, 
except when supported by other evidence, and this is due to 
the fact that experience has shown in the past how often 
police abuse their powers. 

And here again, nothing acts more powerfully to keep 
the police in check as servants of the community instead of 
tyrants, than the right of free criticism. In our own country, 
newspaper reporters have, time and again, revealed gross 
abuses of the police power, and by laying these abuses before 
the public led to reforms and to the righting of injustice. A 
fearless public, and fearless private persons with public in- 
terests at heart, are so obviously the surest safeguards against 
the abuse of state powers that Jefferson said that if he had 
to choose between having a government and a free press he 
would choose a free press. And the essence of a free press is 
that it should not be the instrument of the law-making, 
judicial, or police powers, for it is precisely upon these that 
it should bring to bear light and criticism. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the reason for 
distrust of the state, lies precisely in the fact that even in 
states of limited powers, the powers granted the state are 
incomparably greater than those held by the citizens, as 
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individuals, or as members of the community. The state 
alone has the legal power to tax, and thus to abrogate to 
itself a share of every person’s wealth and income. And this 
power to tax is, in very truth, the power to destroy the 
economic foundations of whole great classes of society. Add 
to this that the state, and the state alone, has the power to 
regulate the value and volume of currency. That power is 
the power to expropriate, grown infinitely larger since every- 
where money has been divorced from any precious metal 
base. Government policies can, therefore, decide the buying 
power of the money in everyone’s pocket. 

The state alone has the power to judge. Only the state 
can remove a citizen from the rosters of the valuable and 
put him among the pariahs. And only the state can legally 
shut a man away, for years, in prison, or legally take away 
his very life. 

The modern democratic state has, in addition, the im- 
mense power to influence, through popular education, the 
minds of the young. The simplest wisdom declares that this 
power, too, should be offset by restrictions on its total con- 
trol. The only check upon it is the right of the citizens to 
educate their children, if only such education meets the gen- 
eral standards of scholarship, outside the schools of the state, 
and privately. The modern totalitarian democrats decry all 
private education as being “undemocratic.” But private and 
parochial schools are the only check against the possibility 
of the state using the schools, not for education, but for 
indoctrination for the state’s own purposes. Although I fully 
realize the many shortcomings of the present system of Amer- 
ican education being in the hands of the separate states rather 
than the Federal Government, and warmly approve grants 
in aid from federal government to states, which are poor in 
resources, I should oppose a complete federalizing of edu- 
cation as holding potentially far greater evils. 

But these enormous powers are not sufficient for the neo- 
democracies, which lay claim to the whole life of man. 
Under the pretext of “socializing” land and industries, the 
new democracies become the sole employers or primary em- 
ployers of every single citizen. They take the ownership of 
industry from stockholders or individuals, and with it the 
management, and, in the end, everyone within the country 
is working for the same boss. The people are then told that 
because the state owns the industries, they own them; and 
being actually the owners, there is no longer any reason for 
autonomous trade unions, since it is folly for owners to 
strike against themselves. Since, also, all are working for 
all, and not for the profit of any individual, the state is 
justified in “placing” each worker where he is most needed. 

Now, of course, this is one of the greatest hoaxes ever 
perpetrated on the human race. And again, it comes from 
the identification of state and people. 

The test of the ownership of any property is whether the 
owners can transform it into other property, or sell it for 
cash, or control its use. Minority stockholders in great cor- 
porations, for instance, have only, in reality, a limited owner- 
ship. The owner of a dozen shares of United States Steel 
or General Electric, for instance, has no such ownership as 
he possesses of his own house, say, or of a farm or shop. 
He delegates, in fact, the control normally belonging to 
ownership to a Board of Directors. But he does have one 
complete quality of ownership; he can dispose of the stock. 

True cooperatives, such as the Dairy Cooperative to which 
I, as a farmer-owner, belong in Vermont, are group owner- 
ship organizations that have full ownership rights. I con- 
tribute, not money, but a minimum amount of milk annually 
to a merchandizing cooperative, and am returned annual 
dividends proportionate to the amount of milk on which a 









profit has been returned, over and above the cost of admin- 
istration. Together with other members of the cooperative, 
I can, if I am discontented with the administration, fire the 
manager. I can, furthermore, withdraw from the cooperative 
altogether, and sell the milk from my cows by other means, 
and this possibility of withdrawal constitutes the greatest 
check on efficiency and fair returns. Or I can even go 
out and organize a new cooperative and try to persuade my 
neighbors to join me. 

It is perfectly true, as the Marxians say, that with the 
development of vast industry, requiring immense research 
staffs, formidably expensive machines, etc., the worker who 
in a craft economy owned his own tools, and therefore owned 
the means of production, is separated from ownership, and 
is dependent for employment upon those who are able to 
accumulate the vast capital for such enterprises. But what 
the worker still does own, is his labor. Through the power 
of organization, he can refuse to sell his labor below a certain 
price, which will, of course, vary with the market for the 
product he is producing. There is much to criticize in capi- 
talism, one thing being the insecurity of a market economy. 
But what passes itself off as socialism, and peoples’ owner- 
ship, simply compounds all the vices of capitalism, while 
eliminating what virtues it possesses. For, let us be perfectly 
clear, modern socialism, or communism, is capitalism. It has 
found no way of putting the instruments of production into 
the hands of the workers. The chief sin of capitalism is that 
it has created the proletariat—the great city masses, who 
own nothing but the daily wage they bring home and are 
dependent on the factory with its fluctuating markets. But 
modern socialism has done nothing whatever to abolish 
the proletariat. On the contrary, the worker is still abso- 
lutely dependent upon the state-owned factory, which owns 
and controls the means of production. He is still working 
under a foreman and for a manager. These managers are 
still concerned to make a profit for the owners namely for 
the state. For out of profits all the services of the state must 
be provided, its immense bureaucracies, its military machines, 
its savings, its surpluses for reinvestment. But whereas in 
private industry, management often has to compete with 
others for labor; wherever, labor, being able to strike or to 
quit, constantly confronts management with turnover prob- 
lems which can of themselves wipe out all profits; whereas, 
therefore, there is an interest in management to get along 
with workers, and make and keep them happy, the proletar- 
ian slave of state capitalism has not a single weapon against 
the new state boss. For the manager of a Soviet factory is 
interested, not to please his workers but to please the boss 
above him; to keep in with the police spies who can fire him 
and send him to Siberia, to produce a good record at no 
matter what expense to the workers. And the workers can 
neither organize, except, as they are compelled to do, in a 
labor front which is actually controlled by the bosses, nor 
can he strike, nor can he even change his job. His ultimate 
employer, the state, is not only his employer—his employer 
is also the law, the judge, and the policeman. The news- 
papers in which he might express his grievances, or whose 
editors might espouse them, are also owned and managed by 
the state and its bureaucrats. He cannot change the state by 
organizing for a reform of its institutions. He cannot, in 
any way influence, a modification of its laws. 

He has no legal safeguards whatsoever. For all habeas 
corpus is suspended. He never knows at any moment what 
the law really is—for the law can be suspended, made over, 
or made retroactive, by a single decree of the all-highest. He 
can be arrested and deported to a labor camp on mere 
suspicion. 
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This is not doing away with capitalism. It is establish- 
ing total monopoly capitalism, in which the worker is only 
an expendable cog. So for that matter is foreman and man- 
ager. For there is this characteristic of slavery, that it really 
establishes equality, in a fundamental sense that all are 
equal in their slavery. 

Perhaps the worst thing about this system is that it puts a 
premium upon the worst human qualities and penalizes the 
best. In this system the obsequious, rude, ruthless, and cun- 
ning rise fastest. The imaginative, humane, and enterprising 
live in constant danger. Therefore the mass itself cannot be 
lifted. For—and this is another error of these new democra- 
cies—the masses of the people can never be lifted by their 
own bootstraps. In nature, the level of the mass is only 
improved by the chromosomes or genes of the superior. But 
the mark of the superior is precisely differentiation from the 
mass. The creative mind is non-conformist, simply because 
it enjoys a wider range of vision, and is ahead of the times. 
Characteristic of all these new mass-societies is that no one 
can do what is not already in the plan. But creative minds 
break up all plans, by bringing entirely new factors into the 
scene. Bureaucrats, appointed because of party-reliability or 
as a reward for party services, are never, by nature, creative 
thinkers, and in their ranks to have a new idea is dangerous 
anyhow. Thus the mass—which is always striving for equal- 
ity and security—the mass, under a mass tyrant—is the 
natural enemy of the free personality. That means the 
natural enemy of the creative and superior personality. For 
this is always characteristic of superior men: Whereas the 
ordinary man prefers equality and security, the extraordinary 
man prefers freedom to either. Yet it is the freedom-loving, 
demanding freedom because it is essential to their creative 
capacities, who are precisely those whose works raise the 
whole level, and actually create the wider wealth and the 
vastly greater amenities which are eventually shared by the 
masses as well as the classes. 


Our great western tradition—which, incidentally, has 
learnt wisdom from experience—has always known that the 
state, though a necessary institution, is, in essence, an instru- 
ment of oppression. That is the whole point of what I have 
been trying to say this evening. Because it is, in essence, an 
instrument of oppression, the wisdom of our forefathers 
hedged it with -restrictions, checked it by balances, divided 
power between its various bodies and functions, and kept it 
out of certain realms of life altogether. The western 
churches, and especially the Catholic, have always been 
jealous of the total power of the state and have contended 
with it for men's souls. This, again, differs from the atti- 
tude of the eastern church and the Russian cosmogony of the 
state, for in that idea, Tsar, church, and people are all one, 
and the Tsar is master. That is as true today, under com- 
munism, as it was under Ivan the Terrible. 


But, in fact, if we had time this evening thoroughly to 
explore the forms of rule that came into being under the 
Nazi form of fascism and in the Soviet Union, we might 
be forced to the conclusion that these forms of rule are not 
even, really states, at all. Perhaps it is very inaccurate to 
call them “‘super-states.” Perhaps it would be more correct 
to call them the anti-state. 

Let me try to explain what I mean. ‘The state, as such, 
derives its right to rule from some principle of legitimacy. 
Either its rights are endowed by a written constitution, or 
by ancient habits, traditions, and customs that have become 
embodied in the precedents of law. Not all peoples in the 
world are organized into states or governed by states. Cen- 
tral Asiatic nomads, such as the Mongols, never had a state 


in the sense that we use that word. They were organized 
in tribal forms, and at one time or another some chieftain 
warrior gathered tribes under his sole sway and became their 
master by sheer force. Ghenghis Khan, for instance, founded 
a world-empire, but it is dubious whether one could say 
that he ever founded a state. The other essence of life in a 
state, apart from the principle of legitimacy, is that the citi- 
zens, or subjects, know exactly what they may or may not 
do. All states, for example, establish some regulation or 
relations between the sexes; all establish certain guarantees 
of contract; all protect legitimate private properties. The 
state may, by law, nationalize, or socialize certain properties, 
but such action is taken by due process of law, and does not 
infringe property rights not specifically covered. It would 
appear that the state, as an institution, emerges when popu- 
lations become settled, engaged in agricultural or industrial 
pursuits, and its object is to regulate relationships between 
them, so that all can engage in legitimate pursuits, in full 
knowledge of what is or is not legitimate, and be afforded 
in common protection of the law. One characteristic of all 
state justice is that there must be legal protection of the citi- 
zen—that is the return he gets for the burden imposed upon 
him by the state. Thus, in no organized state, can a man 
be condemned by ex post facto law, punished, that is to say, 
for an activity which was not illegal at the time he committed 
the offense. 

Now what calls itself the Russian state, or the Soviet 
state, is dubiously a state at all. The Russian people are not 
ruled by the state; they are ruled by a political party, which 
is, in turn, ruled by the dominant clique in that party. This 
party does not create laws at all; it issue decrees. All its 
actions are entirely arbitrary—they are, that is to say, sub- 
ject to no standards or no laws at all. Millions of Soviet 
subjects have been herded into labor camps, or settled in re- 
mote places in Siberia and the Soviet east, both as individuals 
and as entire communities, without even being given a reason 
for it, without reference, even, to any existing code or even 
decree. In Russia nobody can eat without a ration card, but 
an individual can be deprived of his ration card by the 
MVD, the political police, on mere suspicion that he is dis- 
loyal. In all proper states, however despotic they may be, 
the police power is an instrument of the state as such. Thus, 
though governments in this country may change, changes in 
the governors do not bring about a total change in the police 
forces. For the police is the instrument of law, not of 
persons. 

The recent overturn of the government of Czechoslovakia 
was brought about, in the first place, because the Czech 
government, apart from its communist members, found out 
that the police of the state was being turned into a party 
instrument. ‘The Communist Minister of the Interior was, 
that is to say, creating, not a law-enforcement agency, but 
an armed praetorian guard for the Communist Party. This 
forced the Czech crisis, the resignation of the non-communist 
and non-fellow-travelling ministers, and the demand for a new 
government loyal to the state, as such. But it was too late; 
the police, as an instrument of the state, had already been 
destroyed; and this police, helped out by armed squads, or 
action-committees overthrew the government, and, essen- 
tially, overthrew the state itself. What has been established 
is not another Czechoslovak state, but a party despotism. 
Total despotism does not overthrow the state; it abolishes 
the state; it substitutes, for a state, armed arbitrary force, 
and substitutes for law, unimpeded terror. The essence of 
the state, as such, is that it legalizes and constrains force to 
the service of law. The essence of these new party despot- 
isms is that they constrain law to the service of unrestrained 
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force. The force is used first and the law is then written 
or decreed to justify it. This is not a state, for whatever 
a state is or is not, it is the negation of anarchy. All these 
neo-democracies are actually societies in a state of anarchy 
the citizens restrained only by terror. It is as preposterous 
to call the Soviet Union a state, as to call the rule of the 
Capone gang in Chicago “‘a state within a state.” 

My friends, we live in the United States in a condition 
of liberty under law, seldom if ever enjoyed by any people 
in any time of history. Into the making of this great nation, 
the wisdom and experience of Greece, Rome, and Britain, 
all contributed a share. Into the humanism of our land 
has entered the spirit of the great Christian tradition. Out 
of our life together, under most gentle restraints, we have 
built in two centuries the most materially productive society 
the world has ever known, and I have no doubt, the hap- 
piest. Everything is not fair in America; many injustices 
exist, and perhaps will always exist, since all societies are 
composed of human beings, and human beings are all sub- 
ject to error and to sin. Nevertheless, it is absolutely true 
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SOCIALISM SELF-IMPOSED BY FREE POPULAR DECISIONS 






that if today we should open our doors to all who wish to 
come, whole continents would be denuded of populations 
flocking to these shores. 

In this country we have a tradition to cherish, a state to 
improve and to obey, and a society outside the state in which 
we live and fulfill the most creative portion of our lives. 
Whenever we sing our national hymn, we assert the true 
reason and our source of our freedom; we affirm that God 
alone is our king, and that we, if we pursue virtue and 
wisdom, in our laws and their administration, are protected 
by His Might. May that forever be true! May we render 
always unto Caesar—symbol of the state—those things which 
are truly the state’s. But may the state never usurp what is 
not his, or prevent any one of us from rendering unto God 
the things that are God’s. 

And let us know, too, that the torch of freedom is never 
safe. No, it is a hungry torch, and often requires blood for 
its fuel. But upon its ever-burning light rests all man’s 
dignity, all his hope, yes, our very manhood and womanhood. 
For only a free man, is a man at all. 


Model for Democracy 


By LITHGOW OSBORNE, President of the American-Scandinavian Foundation 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune High School Forum, New York, March 6, 1948 


Scandinavian Foundation to make the bridge of per- 

sonal understanding between the Scandinavian countries 
and this country both well traveled and easily traveled. I 
hope that some time many of you will become the victims of 
our plots to export to Scandinavia, temporarily, as many 
young Americans as possible, and to import as many young 
Scandinavians as possible. 

I shall envy you your first experiences of a Scandinavian 
country, for I still remember my first such experiences viv- 
idly and with excitement. In my student years I was lucky 
enough to travel fairly widely. I had been in England, in 
France, in Italy and Germany, in Switzerland and the Low 
Countries before I ever came to Scandinavia. I had seen 
much of interest, much to admire. But I never felt at 
home. I had not been long in Denmark before I found 
myself thinking, almost unconsciously: “This is it. I almost 
belong here. This is the nearest thing to home that an 
American can find outside the borders of the U. S. A.” I 
found later that Sweden and Norway affected me similarly. 
I have seen very much the same thing happen to nearly all 
Americans of my acquaintance who have come to know the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Not that I would imply that the Scandinavian peoples 
and the Scandinavian countries are all alike. Far from it! 
There is a common approach to many current problems; 
there are some striking similarities; there is a remote racial 
kinship; yet to lump them together is about as discerning 
as to lump together Italians, French and Spaniards as Latins. 
Norwegians, Danes and Swedes differ from each other at 
least as much as Americans, British and Irish. 


|: is the task—the very pleasant task—of the American- 


Eacu Has Own History 


Each Scandinavian people has its own history, its own 
racial background, its own characteristics. Some of these lat- 
ter are illustrated by a story which I heard recently. Six 
Scandinavians were shipwrecked—two Swedes, two Danes 


and two Norwegians. They drifted for several days, and 
finally came to three coral atolls. Inevitably, they divided 
on national lines; the two Swedes took one island, the two 
Norwegians another and the two Danes the third. When, 
after a year, they were rescued, this was the situation: the 
gay and light-hearted Danes had learned how to ferment 
cocoanut milk and were drinking “skaal”’ with each other; 
the serious-minded Norwegians were arguing and disputing, 
while the Swedes were waiting to be introduced to each 
other. 


But if Danes, Swedes and Norwegians cannot be lumped 
together, their separate national civilizations have certainly 
developed along parallel lines; and, more than that, they 
have learned to live together in peace, in mutual respect and 
in a spirit of growing cooperation. 


They realize today perhaps more than ever before the 
need to stand together, in view of developments to the East. 
Finland is to some extent culturally and racially allied to 
Scandinavia, and her political and social development, since 
she regained her freedom in 1918, has followed closely the 
Scandinavian pattern. The fate of Finland in these days 
will be watched with unanimous sympathy and grave con- 
cern by her northern friends. Their own faith in d:moc- 
racy will be strengthened not weakened by any conspiracy, 
however sugared and however successful temporavily, to 
force totalitarian ways upon their neighbor. 


BLoopsHED ENpDED IN 1814 


The close cooperation between the Scandinavian countries 
which exists today did not always exist. Quite the contrary. 
Racial kinship has never prevented bloodshed. Until mod- 
ern times, Scandinavian history was very much like the his- 
tory of other parts of the world—a long and dreary and 
depressing record of land-grabbing wars, frequently for the 
most frivolous reasons and without significant results save 
increased misery for victors and vanquished alike. 
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That era ended in 1814. From then until 1941 there 
was peace within Scandinavia. That did not mean that 
there were not quarrels and bitter conflicts of opinion, but 
it did mean that during this long era of peace, unmatched 
elsewhere, the Scandinavian peoples learned to settle their 
differences by discussion and compromise rather than by the 
sword. 

It was an era not alone of technical peace but of increas- 
ing friendship and cooperation between the three countries 
in cultural matters, in fiscal and economic policies and also 
in political questions. 

Happily, this trend today seems to have become stronger 
since World War II. Frequent meetings have taken place 
between the Scandinavian Foreign Ministers and the chiefs 
of other departments looking toward the formulation of 
common policies or similar laws. Late last month the For- 
eign Ministers met in Oslo to discuss a customs union and 
other measures for economic cooperation under the Marshall 
plan for European economic recovery, which has no firmer 
adherents than the northern countries. 

Few, if any, Scandinavians desire: political unity among 
the three countries, but I believe every good Scandinavian, 
as well as all non-Scandinavians who strive for interna- 
tional peace, must welcome the era of good feeling which 
now prevails in Scandinavia. It is this cooperation, plus 
geographical proximity, but, more particularly, the similar 
methods employed in dealing with various social and eco- 
nomic questions, which make it permissible to group the 
Scandinavian countries together in such a discussion as this, 
so long as it is remembered that there are three separate 
entities involved. They are like three remote but friendly 
cousins who live in the same street and who have come to 
about the same philosophy of life. 

In political and economic and social development, the 
century and a quarter of peace brought astounding conse- 
quences to them, for, during it, all three countries changed 
from virtual autocracies to democracies; from being among 
the poorest countries in Europe to being among those with 
the highest living standards; from semi-feudal conditions, 
under which practical serfdom could and did exist, to hav- 
ing model systems of social security. The Scandinavian 


human progress and freedom. 


LIBERAL CONSTITUTIONS 


The written constitutions adopted by the three countries 
in the nineteenth century, which with amendments are in 
force today, are no whit less liberal than our own. They 
contain as strict guaranties of the rights of the individual— 
guaranties of free speech, of freedom of conscience, of a free 
press—and equally effective provisions for free elective, rep- 
resentative government. ‘These are the cornerstones—and 
touchstones—of true democracy. And no misuse or abuse 
of that much abused word will change that fact. 

On the basis of these free political institutions the Scan- 
dinavian countries have erected a social and economic struc- 
ture which by its critics—and it has critics, even in Scan- 
dinavia—has been termed socialistic. 

And here we arrive at something of a paradox. On the 
one hand, Scandinavians are obviously intense individualists. 
They take the constitutional guaranties protecting the indi- 
vidual against the state quite as seriously as do Americans 
or Britons. They do not relish being told what to do. They 
dislike regimentation. They resent restrictions. Conform- 
ity does not come easily to them. Yet undoubtedly they 
have gone far toward putting into effect certain practices 
and procedures which may be regarded as socialistic. 








spirit, freed from the fear of war, soared into the realms of © 


Steps Towarp SociALIsM 


The character of these still lies more in the field of con- 
trol of prices and wages, labor courts for the final deter- 
mination of industrial disputes, state-owned and operated 
housing projects, socialized medicine and other social-secu- 
rity measures, rather than in absolute ownership or control 
of basic means of production, aside from state ownership 
of various public utilities. Nevertheless, they have gone 
about as far toward socialism as any countries which have 
retained their political freedom. Quite conceivably they will 
go farther. 

I believe the explanation of the paradox lies in the field 
of economics. Scandinavians have found it desirable to ac- 
cept certain forms of state-controlled cooperation in view 
of the basic poverty of their countries. Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark are all three very meagerly blessed with nat- 
ural wealth. As concerns that most basic of all natural re- 
sources—soil—Denmark alone is blessed, and in that case 
mainly because the Danes by hard work have made a nat- 
urally poor soil reasonably productive. As for other natural 
resources, they have no coal and no oil—in fact, no mineral 
wealth worth mentioning, except some deposits of high- 
grade iron ore in Sweden and a little low-grade iron ore 
in Norway. In Norway and Sweden the climate is harsh, 
and topography and geography make communication and 
transportation difficult. 

On the credit side of the natural-resources ledger we find 
only the following: in Norway and Sweden, timber and 
water power, the latter still largely undeveloped; in Den- 
mark, soil made fertile enough to support their quadruped 
butter and bacon factories. And then, in addition, all three 
have the surrounding seas, which, dating back to Viking 
days, they have learned to master and to make profitable as 
have no other races in modern history. 

Today economists base a nation’s true wealth on its nat- 
ural resources plus, or multiplied by, the quality of its work- 
ers. If Scandinavia is poor in one, it is rich in the other. 

Based on very limited natural resources, these nations of 
fishermen, sailors, woodcutters and farmers developed over 
the years by thrift and patience the highest living standard 
in Europe. To maintain it and to make it higher still, given 
the conditions which they face, they have decided that much 
teamwork is necessary—a large measure of self-imposed, 
state-managed and semi-socialistic cooperation. The real 
point is that it is self-imposed—by free popular decisions. 
And the means of lifting it—if that ever seems necessary 
or desirable—remain in full force and effect. There is no 
so-called socialistic measure in force in Scandinavia today, 
no limitation on the right of free enterprise, which cannot 
be recalled tomorrow by a vote of a freely elected parlia- 
ment responsive to popular will. And despite their recourse 
to governmentally operated teamwork in the solution of 
their problems, these countries remain as little likely as we 
to give up, voluntarily, representative government and guar- 
anties of individual liberties; as little likely to forego the 
right to abandon their present procedures, whenever they 
choose to do so. 


ForREIGN THREATS PossIBLE 


Of course, they are weak militarily, and conceivably they 
may be bludgeoned into such a course by a foreign power. 
That happened in Norway and Denmark during the Nazi 
occupation. It has happened elsewhere in Europe since the 
war. There is reason to fear it is happening in Finland to- 
day. But it will never happen in the Scandinavian countries 
of their own choice. 
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Naturally, not all lessons from these successfully operat- 
ing and efficient workshops of democracy are applicable 
here, any more than all the lessons which we Americans 
can teach them, particularly in technological fields, will ap- 
ply in Scandinavia. But the two areas have much to learn 
from each other, and it can be a form of education which, 
unlike many, is extremely pleasant. As I implied when I 
began, you will feel surprisingly at home in any Scandinav- 
ian country, just as, I think Scandinavians usually feel at 
home here. . 


I can’t welcome you to Scandinavia. I can only say wel- 
come to Scandinavians coming here. But the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation will hope that some day it can 
speed at least some of you on your way—to the home of 
the sons and daughters of the Vikings whose present voy- 
ages and discoveries are no less significant in human history 
because they lie in the peaceful realms of social and politi- 
cal science, and whose battles are no less courageously fought 
because they are against poverty and disease and suffering 
and ignorance. 


Democracy; What Does It Mean? 


FORMS WHICH FREE SOCIETY MAY TAKE 


By ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR., Associate Professor of History, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune High School Forum, New York, March 6, 1948 


nant in the world. Each power has its ideology; and 

each ideology, backed with the weight of power, 
presses down heavily upon the people in between. We 
know well enough by now the implications of Communist 
ideology ; Czechoslovakia has ended all doubts about that. 
But we still may inquire into what the implications of Amer- 
ican ideas are likely to be for those regions still open to 
American influence. 

This is a new problem for the United States. During 
the nineteenth century American conceptions of democracy 
were of fairly academic interest to Europe or Asia; the 
burgeonings of a young and feeble nation, they aroused 
curiosity, not concern. But today our economic and military 
strength in its struggle against totalitarianism—has made 
our conceptions of democracy urgent and inescapable for the 
world. And it has made them so, not alone for those whom 
we combat, but also for those whom we would assist. 

The free peoples of Europe cannot but ask to what end 
we propose to use our massive and predominant power. They 
feel on every level the pressure of American conceptions of 
democracy—a pressure immeasurably less brutal or destruc- 
tive than that of the Russians, but perhaps no less persistent. 
They believe they are entitled to ask what will be the im- 
plications of these conceptions for them. 

This is a question which Americans might well consider 
before we rush to make some conception of democracy a 
test of international purity. American teachers have a special 
obligation to think through the problem of the meaning of 
democracy. But we are a pragmatic people, given to action 
rather than definition; and our abstractions, lacking the 
nourishment of rigorous analysis, have tended to degenerate 
into unexamined sentimentalities. Democracy, like Ameri- 
canism, becomes a totem of great but indefinite power, too 
often employed to distinguish one’s own views from the un- 
democratic, un-American and altogether wicked views of 
one’s opponents. What do we mean when we say democracy ? 

As an American myself, I share our national mistrust of 
essences and absolutes. I fear that a definition of democracy 
in metaphysical terms would produce only a verbal formula 
with doubtful relevance to the actualities of America’s past 
or of the world’s future. I would rephrase the question— 
not “What do we mean when we say democracy?” but 
“What, in the concreteness of history, has democracy meant 
in our national past?” The key to the meaning of de- 
mocracy, I would urge, is to be found in history rather than 


T= ravages of war have left two great powers domi- 





in philosophy. We must look at the record. What range of 
possibilities has democracy, in fact, unfolded? What meth- 
ods has it found legitimate? What have been its values and 
resources ? 

Democracy, we may agree, implies government by discus- 
sion and consent under law. As one surveys the workings 
of the democratic impulse in the American past, one dis- 
cerns, I would suggest, two fundamental characteristics. 
One characteristic is the belief in the inalienable rights of 
the individual. The other is the belief in the necessity for 
democratic control of political and economic life. These two 
articles of faith constitute the premises of our democratic 
tradition. 

The belief in the inalienable rights of the individual is 
an eighteenth century restatement of the Christian faith in 
the integrity and indestructibility of the soul. It is an 
affirmation of the individual against the mob—of man 
against the state. Its charter is the Bill of Rights—that is, 
the first ten amendments, without which the people refused 
to ratify the American Constitution; especially it is the 
First Amendment: “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

The struggle to make real the liberties of conscience, ex- 
pression and political action has been one great strand in 
our democratic traditions. Our nation has made steady 
gains through its history in this fight for human freedom. 
But our record is still far from perfect ; and some Americans, 
like Mr. Henry Wallace, have referred deprecatingly to 
what they call “Bill of Rights democracy” as if civil liberties 
were nothing but a mask for ruthless economic individualism. 
Yet let no one be misled by such remarks or mistake the 
seriousness with which the mass of Americans regard the 
rights of man. We may still have a long way to go; but we 
are free to name the ultimate goals, to denounce the present 
abuses and to demand haste. That kind of freedom is in- 
creasingly precious in the world today. 

The belief in the necessity for democratic control of politi- 
cal and economic life is equally essential to our democratic 
tradition. The War for Independence was a war for self- 
government; just as the Civil War was a war, as Lincoln 
characterized it, to make sure that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people would not perish from the earth. 
Our great democratic leaders—Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, 
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Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt—have 
led the fight for the popular control of our economic insti- 
tutions. ‘he American people, when they sustained Andrew 
Jackson in his fight against the United States Bank, made un- 
mistakably clear for all time their conviction that basic eco- 
nomic decisions were matters of democratic responsibility and 
could not be left in private and irresponsible hands. We have 
kept up this fight for the control of economic life; and, like 
the battle for personal freedom, it is a fight which never 
ends. But no one should therefore underestimate the strength 
of this strand in our democratic tradition—certainly not in 
an age still dominated by the essential if unfinished reforms 
of the New Deal. 

When the question is surveyed in the light of history, we 
see the indispensability to our conception of democracy of 
this double faith in the freedom of the individual and the 
democratic control of political and economic life. American 
democracy cannot consequently be equated just with a belief 
in the infallibility of the capitalist system—certainly not with 
prostration before the principles of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. If we will seek to understand democ- 
racy in the concrete terms of our own history, and to teach it 
in those terms, we will preserve our country from those vul- 
gar and catch-penny definitions of democracy which so con- 
fuse Americans and distress Europeans. 

What does this mean in our present troubled world? It 
means that, if we remain true to our conceptions of democ- 
racy, we must support those throughout the world who share 
our belief in democratic government and in individual free- 
dom, whatever the nature of their economic institutions. It 
means that we must understand clearly that the defense of 
democracy and political freedom is no monopoly of that select 
but small group which still lives under the capitalist system. 

‘The champions of freedom and democracy in Europe to- 
day, for example, are the free Socialist parties; the left-wing 
Christian parties, the parties of the center and the non-Com- 
munist left. These parties are unalterably opposed to the 
monopoly-ridden and inefficient capitalism which Europe 
knew before the war; they demand an extension of public 
ownership and public control; but they cherish the freedoms 
of the individual and the rights of political opposition. They 
are the people on the firing line in defense of fundamental 
democratic values. 

‘The basic issue in the world today, in short, is not between 
those who believe in capitalism and those who do not. It is 
between those who believe in human freedom, whether capi- 
talists, socialists or anarchists, and those who believe in the 
police state. If we narrow the base of our support by ex- 
cludis.g those with whom we have merely economic disagree- 
ments, we enormously weaken the moral strength of a posi- 
tion based unequivocally on the dignity of man; and we 
end by reducing our own side and transferring allies to the 
Communists. 


“Christianity 


There are those who would condition our aid under the 
European Recovery Program upon the promise of the par- 
ticipating countries that they will refrain from further ex- 
periments in socialization or nationalization. Harold Stassen, 
of Minnesota, who has been intelligent and courageous on 
other issues of foreign policy, has curiously denounced what 
he calls “the fuzzy thinkers” who “speak of backing socialism 
against communism or socialism against Russia. . . . They 
are two peas from the same confining pod.” I myself can 
imagine no more gross or damaging misconceptions of the 
facts of life in Europe today than this one which argues that 
the best way to fight the Communists is to discredit and de- 
stroy the Socialists. The present aim of Communist policy is 
to destroy Socialism as swiftly as possible; and the Stassen 
proviso would only expedite the job. John Foster Dulles 
seemed to me much closer to the mark when he said, “It 
would be a flagrant violation of our most cherished traditions 
were the United States to try to compel other nations to 
conform to our way . . . Whether others adopt our par- 
ticular economic system is for them freely to decide.” Or, 
as Henry L. Stimson put it, “Freedom demands tolerance, 
and many Americans have much to learn about the variety 
of forms which free societies may take . . . We cannot ask 
that Europe be rebuilt in the American image.” 

I would ask Americans and Europeans alike to ponder 
Mr. Stimson’s phrase about “the variety of forms which free 
societies may take.” Americans who decide that a Socialist 
Britain or a Socialist Scandinavia is not a free society be- 
cause it has abandoned private capitalism have forgotten that 
personal liberties and the right of political opposition are the 
essence of free society. Europeans who conclude from, say, 
the Southern outcry against the civil-rights program that 
freedom in the United States is a mockery are guilty of 
equally grotesque logic. A free society is not a perfect society ; 
given the Christian conception of man, we would hardly ex- 
pect perfection on this earth. A free society is a society in 
which individuals are free to define perfection and struggle 
toward it. The United States is not Utopia. But, because 
it is not Utopia, we do not have to decide that it is therefore 
a mass of hypocrisy. 

The free world must achieve the common understanding 
that there are various forms of free society, and that agree- 
ment in political values may be quite compatible with differ- 
ences in systems of economic organization. Democratic social- 
ism, as we see it in western Europe, is democratic as well as 
socialist, just as democratic capitalism in the United States 
is democratic as well as capitalist. 

The two forms of democratic society can properly unite in 
a struggle against Communist totalitarianism. Both partake 
in the deepest sense of the fundamental faith in popular 
government and in the dignity of man. In their common 
action and common faith lies the best hope of finally defeat- 
ing totalitarianism. 


and Politics” 


SUPREMACY OF MORAL LAW 


By LORD PAKENHAM, Head of the German Section of the British Foreign Office 
Delivered at Christian-Albrecht-University, Kiel, Germany, September 19, 1947 


OST of us who are concerned with politics in any 
part of the world today are in danger of becoming 
obsessed with material problems. That is perfectly 

natural and understandable when we remember that those 


who have placed us in our positions of responsibility are cry- 
ing out everywhere for food and coal and houses, and other 
basic necessities of life of which there is such a desperate 
shortage all over the Eastern hemisphere. 
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We should be failing in our duty to our constituents if 
we did not spend most of our days plunged in the technical 
details of these material issues. 

And yet, even if we are concentrated solely on material 
results, we have little hope of success unless we obtain pos- 
session of a spiritual clue for which the world is now groping 
in vain. 

This century has seen unprecedented developments in the 
physical sciences. In any technical sense, man’s power to 
produce has been increased beyond all comparison with what 
it was in the past. There has also been an enormous expan- 
sion of the social sciences, of economics, of political science, 
of psychology in its various forms. And yet, not only in 
Germany but all over Europe we are thrust back to start; 
we are examining every possible means of solving the primi- 
tive problems of obtaining the fuel and nourishment and 
shelter that I have mentioned. 

Even the most hard boiled rationalist will agree that there 
has been a colossal failure in human relations, but the ration- 
alist offers no possible indication of how that failure can be 
set right. We Christians know that the answer is available 
to us even though we fail unceasingly to take full advantage 
of it. Our great desire is to work it out among ourselves, 
but in no kind of exclusive spirit. As Christians we desire 
to share with the non-Christians or Doubters any glimmer- 
ings of the truth we may possess. We recognize that many 
of them possess an instinctive sense of Christian values, from 
which we would do well to profit, and may well surpass us 
in the technical branches of economics and politics, whose 
assistance is quite indispensable if the basic Christian truths 
are to be effectively applied to the concrete problems now 
confronting the politicians. 

I shall not today deal, except incidentally, with the moral 
difficulties; the special occupational temptations that beset 
the professional politicians. They are very real and some- 
what peculiar, but I must leave them for another occasion. 
I would simply assert in passing that outside the spiritual 
vocation there is no single element in the state of whose 
character and moral worth the community is quite so de- 
pendent, and with all the strength at my command, I beg 
all of you, and particularly the younger members present, to 
regard the career of politics as a high and honorable calling, 
and if any of you are feeling drawn towards public life but 
lack the immediate means of entering it, to plan and labor 
sacrifice, if necessary for years, until you get your chance 
eventually. It is almost certain, if the call is strong enough, 
that that is the way in which you will make your most effec- 
tive contribution to the recovery of your country. 

I am concerned today with two aspects of my subject 
“Christianity and Politics.” 

First, with the special attitude to be expected from 
Christians in regard to political affairs, and secondly, with 
what are sometimes called Christian social principles, or 
Christian social doctrine, or Christian social ideology. 

I shall not say much about the first of these subjects to- 
day; not because it is the less important. Indeed, so far as 
the two can be separated it may well be regarded as the more 
fundamental but it is so deep an affair of the spirit, and my 
credentials for laying down the law on spiritual matters are 
so painfully limited that I will content myself with these 
few observations. 

It seems to me that in a Christian attitude towards poli- 
tics whether he be a millionaire or miner, professor or 
peasant, the following qualities should be more evident than 
among non-Christians. There should be, at the very least, 
a more urgent sense of public duty and a greater sensitive- 
ness to suffering, but at the same time a clearer recognition 
of man’s imperfection, and of the fact that we are all sinners, 


leading to a scepticism regarding all Utopias which depend 
upon the perfectability of man. This scepticism, I’m aware, 
carries its own dangers, essential though it is to any balanced 
Christian outlook. The Christian must strike a delicate bal- 
ance. He must keep alive his sense of the supernatural, and 
remember that the whole course of the world’s history is the 
expression of the Divine will. On the other, he must be 
more active and more ardent than any of his fellows to 
respond to every cry for help, and in every project, for 
leaving the world a better place than he finds it. That such 
a balance is our duty to strike, no Christian doubts. It is 
commanded by the very words—‘“Thy will be done’’—and 
immediately following—‘‘Give us this day our daily bread.” 
None of us will strike that balance perfectly, but Christians 
will be at least aware of the standard by which we shall be 
judged at the Last Day. 

And now I come to my principal theme—Christian social 
principles, or as I would prefer to call them, Christian social 
standards, because I regard them much more as tests which 
will be applied to any concrete political or economic or 
social steps we may take in the practical world, than as a 
textbook program upon which all Christians of goodwill, 
given a reasonable supply of information, should be able to 
agree. 

Speaking in no dogmatic spirit, for I am aware that many 
better Christians than myself in various countries would 
argue differently, I am convinced that in this connection 
political issues are of two kinds. In some cases, in the 
denunciation of all forms of tyranny, including that of 
which this country was until recently so tragically afflicted, 
all Christians must clearly stand together. In other cases, 
in the extent for example to which nationalization should be 
carried, there is obviously room for wide differences of opin- 
ion, making possible the emergence of more than one political 
party inspired by Christian ideals. What then are these 
Christian social standards? They derive initially from three 
basic affirmations, of the Christian faith in its relation to 
politics. 

One, God created the world and is all good, and all 
powerful. 

Two, each one of us is equally and infinitely dear to God, 
as redeemed by Our Lord and possessed of an immortal 
soul. 

Those two principles, the principle of the Fatherhood of 
God, and the principle of the Brotherhood of Man will be 
familiar to everyone of you. 

The third principle I should describe as the law of 
spiritual growth through continuity. I will return to it and 
explain it more clearly in a moment. 

What is the practical application for the politician of the 
first principle—the Fatherhood of God. Obviously it in- 
volves for the individual a duty to worship according to the 
rules of his particular denomination, and to bring up his 
children along what he considers good religious lines. The 
Christian in politics, whether as Minister, Member of Par- 
liament or Voter, is under an obligation not only of elimi- 
nating any form of religious persecution but of using his 
influence, in a proper and open manner, to encourage and 
facilitate the practice and teaching of religion. I hope and 
believe that neither in Germany nor in Britain will his duties 
in this regard lead him into violent controversy with his 
fellow citizens. In both countries today, discrimination 
against religion is, I hope, a thing of the past, though I am 
not suggesting that every possible source of difficulty has 
been cleared away. But I would not like to leave this part 
of the subject without paying the warmest tribute in my 
power to those many German Christians, of all confessions, 
who remained steadfast and brave and continued to bear 
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witness to the Faith, sometimes in the face of unmentionable 
sufferings, while they lay in the grip of the most brutal, the 
most anti-Christian tyranny that Western civilization has 
ever seen. 

I turn to the Brotherhood of Man, to the principle that 
each one of us is equally and infinitely dear to God, and 
therefore of equal and infinite social importance. Let me 
underline the double phrase—equally and infinitely im- 
portant. 

This would not be true of most versions of Marxism in 
which each individual is regarded as being on equal footing 
but in which no individual is regarded as being possessed of 
an immortal soul; in which each one of us is really placed on 
the same level as an animal or an ant; in which therefore no 
ultimate significance attaches to any individual one of us at 
all. On such a theory of politics based in its turn on a 
degraded view of human nature, it would be true in the last 
analysis to say that each one of us is treated as being of 
equal unimportance, or equal insignificance. Speaking myself 
as a man of the Left in English politics I believe that our 
great advantage over our Right wing friends is our clearer 
grasp of the overwhelming truth contained in the idea of the 
equality of Man, but I readily conceive that unless we couple 
with that an equally clear recognition of the infinite spiritual 
value of every human being just because he or she is a 
human being our last state is worse than our first. All of 
us who call ourselves reformers in any country tremble 
continually on the edge of that precipice. We tread what I 
would describe as the more enterprising but admittedly the 
more dangerous path. 

What I have just been saying suggests that within the 
idea of the Brotherhood of Man are contained the historic 
battle cries of Liberty and Equality. That is true, but 
l’raternity is embraced as well. We Christians do not con- 
ceive of ourselves as millions of isolated individuals scrambl- 
ing according to certain rules of social justice for the favor 
of the Father. We see ourselves as members of one vast 
family bound together by mystical ties too intimate for 
human definition. Christian social principles therefore must 
not be conceived primarily or indeed mainly as deciding what 
each one of us is entitled to get, although of course the poli- 
tician is specially concerned with seeing that social justice 
is far more effectively applied as a rule of distribution. 
Christian social principles impose on us a sense of obligation 
to one another based on the complete solidarity of all of us 
whether we be rich or poor, strong or weak, white, red, 
black or yellow, British or German. 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, that was the motto of 
the French revolution. It has been the fountainhead of 
much of the radical doctrine of Europe except where the 
latter has been overlaid with materialism from a Marxist 
source. I must not be taken, however, to be suggesting that 
Christianity necessarily leads to a progressive as opposed to 
a conservative viewpoint. It has done in my own case, but 
I recognize that many better Christians will always con- 
clude otherwise. The truth is that the introduction of the 
third principle, the law of spiritual growth through con- 
tinuity brings in a factor which operates on the whole in a 
conservative direction. It teaches us that quite apart from 
the love which all of us should bear towards our fellow men 
—quite apart from our general sense of world solidarity— 
we human beings are constructed in such a way as to require 
a whole mass of lesser groups and communities through 
which we must seek to realize our spiritual perfection. 
Among such groups the nation of course has been by far 
the strongest as a political influence in recent times but 
Christian teaching is clearly and firmly explicit that in every 
sense historical, sociological and moral the family is prior 
to it, and is indeed the primary unit. 


It is a crude but effective test of the value of any sociolo- 
gist to discover what place in his hierarchy he accords to the 
human family, and though there is some improvement in 
this respect recently, the Christian sociologists for a long 
time were the only ones who would have made an effective 
showing in the face of such a scrutiny. 

Be that as it may, an outstanding feature of the family 
is its continuity. It runs on from one generation to another 
and proper emphasis on it corrects any crude interpretation 
of the principle of the equality of man by introducing a 
traditional or stabilizing element. Leave out the family and 
one soon reaches the conclusion that two children that come 
into this world at the same moment should be given exactly 
the same opportunity in life. But to go as far as that, we should 
be told by our Conservative friends, denies the right of the 
good father by thrift and self-sacrifice, to make somewhat 
greater provision for his children than the shiftless profligate. 
Somewhere or other, therefore, the Christian must strike a 
balance between the equalitarian principle rigidly applied and 
the element of continuity which is contained in the very idea 
of the family. And indeed I have taken the family as only 
one of a number of institutions and communities valuable in 
themselves, which depend on continuity and tradition. Pre- 
cisely where he strikes it must be left to his own judgment 
and discretion, but is not as far as I know laid down for 
him by any Church. If he strikes it in one place, he will be 
a man of the right, if in another, he will be a man of the left. 

This seems to me the underlying and perfectly healthy 
controversy that is likely to separate Christians in party 
politics in the years ahead. The actual controversies may 
take quite different forms. At the moment, in all countries, 
they tend to center round nationalization. But speaking 
once again without dogmatism, I would suggest that these 
controversies over nationalization though a current solution 
of them is vital to the life of every country concerned, are 
in the last resort, controversies over means rather than ends. 
In other words, they will either resolve themselves into 
purely technical disputes which will be settled eventually by 
trial and error, or they arise because the supporters of the 
Conservatives and the supporters of the progressive principle 
are not in fact agreed as to the form of the society they wish 
to create. 

I will leave this discussion of the relationship of Christian 
principles to the world-wide division into parties of the right 
and the left with two observations. 

First, I am myself, as I have said a man of the left, I am 
far from denying that there are many better Christians 
than myself in all countries on the right, nor do I wish to 
come too close to current controversy. But I cannot for the 
life of me, see how any Christian conception of social justice 
can be realized ideally, without a far wider distribution of 
opportunities and of the good things of the world, including 
property, than we have ever yet witnessed. 

Secondly, the socialist parties of Europe will never to 
my mind, do themselves full justice, until they found them- 
selves securely on the ethics of the New Testament rather 
than upon the ethical void which yawns at us from the 
voluminous and in some ways most instructive works of 
Karl Marx. Marx was a remarkable man, but not even his 
greatest admirers could call him an ethical teacher and 
without asking those who have found inspiration or guidance 
in his economic or historical writings to forswear themselves, 
I pray earnestly that European socialism will found itself 
not only in vague aspiration but in deliberately worked-out 
doctrine, on the proposition that hatred begets hatred and 
that love in the method is the only way to love in the result. 
How does all this bear on the eternal dispute between 
democracy and other forms of Government, whether aristo- 
cratic or totalitarian? 
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Democracy depends on two sets of ideas, the first insists 
on freedom of worship, freedom of speech, freedom from 
arbitrary arrest and everything that pertains to the rule of 
law. Here there is no doubt that the whole course of 
Christian witness comes down unhesitatingly on the demo- 
cratic side. Democracy consists, in the second place, on the 
rule of the majority as expressed at the polls, which in turn 
depends on one man, one vote; on giving the poor man an 
equal say in the government of the country with the rich 
man; the uneducated with the educated, the weak with the 
strong. 

In this respect I am not sure that I have Christian author- 
ity for saying that under all circumstances and in all ages, 
the democratic method of counting heads is the only one 
that can conceivably enjoy Christian support, but I do say 
that in any European circumstances we can envisage, it 
stands alone and unchallenged as the one sure method of 
making certain that the rights of the small man are not 
overridden and that the Government of the country gives 
effect as far as human government can ensure it, to the 
aspirations and ideals of the people as a whole. 

Finally, a few words about international affairs and the 
relationship of our two countries. I prepared this lecture 
on Wednesday in London, with all of you specifically in 
mind, but I have deliberately made it as general as possible— 
as much as possible, the same kind of lecture that I would 
give in any other university in Europe that was kind enough 
to invite me, because | feel so strongly that the mind of this 
country will never be fully liberated or attain its true height 
and breadth and depth until it is capable of thinking in 
universal terms. 

German thought on politics and for that matter Germany 
herself can never acquire the European status which we are 
all determined shall come one day until propositions can be 
laid down and accepted in Kiel which would be equally 
acceptable in the universities of Paris, and Oxford and 
Cambridge, the universities of Ireland, and the other great 
universities of Europe. 

The beginning of all Christian wisdom on international 
affairs is the everlasting reiteration of the supremacy of the 
moral law over all cynical material or selfish considerations. 

That does not mean that patriotism is a crime—far from 
it. Every great Christian of whom I have read, has been a 
great lover of his own country. But it does mean that there 
exists a way if we can only find it, of transmuting into inter- 
national shape, the ordinary rules of decent behavior that 
we accept as fundamental and platitudinous between indi- 
viduals within a community. 

It does mean also, I believe, when we observe the im- 
mense difficulties that confront any nation trying to carry out 
these rules, in a state of international anarchy, that Chris- 
tians must labor unceasingly in all their many countries, to 
promote such world organizations—or within Europe, such 


European organizations—as would provide a necessary 
framework of security. That is essential if international 
morality is to grow and flourish. 

It means lastly, that when one great country is driven 
by circumstances to occupy another, and holds the latter at 
its mercy, it holds the position of a trustee. 

That is how I see our position in Germany. 

We on the British side, out here, have our duty to our 
own country-—our duty to the world, but never for one 
moment are we entitled to forget our duty to you remember- 
ing that we are all members of the same family—remember- 
ing that each one of us is a sinner and that at the last 
day each one of us will be called to account. On that day 
our Judge will not be interested by the fact that what we 
did was done to an Englishman or a German, but simply 
by the fact that it was or was not done to a human being. 
This task of ours in Germany is a Christian crusade or it is 
nothing, and that is the standard by which all of us whose 
work lies within the Control Commission must be and are 
content to be judged. 

To you Germans, most of you young German men and 
women, I express my sincere gratitude for the invitation to 
address you today in this splendid historic University. Great 
crimes were committed in the name of your country in 
recent years, but it rests within your power to wipe clean 
the slate. I believe you can do it—I believe you will do it. 

You have your rights—no man can take them away from 
you. I believe you will receive them at our hands. But 
like ourselves, you also have your duties. 

There is a terrific material task in front of you which 
I know you will not shirk, but what went wrong with your 
country before went wrong in the realm of the spirit. You 
passed out of this sphere of the European mind. We want 
you back there. We need you back there. 

What really matters about all this period of German 
history is, what kind of thoughts the people of Germany are 
thinking at the end of it, and it is your supreme duty before 
the Bar of history to see that these thoughts are truly 
European and truly international. But the Christian faith 
alone can serve as a source of universal values—it alone can 
provide the foundation for the emergence of the European 
consciousness. 

I am well aware of the terrible shortage of bread in 
Germany and of grave conditions in other parts of the 
world. But what Germany wants even more than physical 
bread is the Bread from Heaven which Christianity alone 
can give. So does every country in the world, so do we all. 
The need for Christian action is the one clear call that 
unites all men whatever our country or party and which I 
echo in this Hall today, conscious of my great unworthiness, 
but conscious also that 1 am conveying to you a message 
that not one of you has the right to evade, and to which 
each of you has the capacity to respond. 


Dismantling the Constitution 


BEWARE FEDERAL POLICE POWERS 


By JOHN C. STENNIS, United States Senator from Mississippi 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., March 4, 1948 


States Senate, I have been tremendously impressed 
with the lack of consideration or thought given 
that sound principle of government that places certain rights 


M R. PRESIDENT, since recently coming to the United 


and responsibilities on the States, where they were expressly 
retained and reserved by the Constitution. Typical of many 
of the sentiments I hear expressed in loose statements around 
the Capitol is one to the effect that the Constitution must 
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be interpreted to meet the times and conditions of a living 
age. 

By contrast, I turned to and read the now neglected tenth 
amendment, which has these solemn and warning words: 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people. 


Secondly, I have been greatly impressed with the far- 
reaching power and influence of the organized and well- 
financed pressure groups and blocs that operate so effectively 
over the Nation, and particularly in Washington. I am 
already convinced that, if permitted, these pressure groups 
will soon undermine and actually destroy the Constitution 
of the United States, bit by bit and line by line. This plan 
is in progress now, but it is without the knowledge or the 
consent of the American people. In the name of so-called 
civil rights, these pressure groups seek to destroy the Bill of 
Rights. They seek to gradually liquidate and totally blot 
out the great American principle of local self-government. 
They seek these things, not by the legal means of amend- 
ments to our Constitution, but by congressional acts through 
political intimidation of the present Members of the House 
of Representatives and the United States Senate. 

These two considerations, Mr. President—lack of con- 
sideration for States’ rights and the organized efforts of 
pressure groups—have washed upon our shores a so-called 
and misnamed civil-rights program that is already well on 
the way toward sowing seeds of strife and ill will that will 
afflict our people for many years to come. 

And, Mr. President, I am amazed to find that these un- 
constitutional and revolutionary far-reaching proposals are 
unblushingly presented to the Congress by both major polit- 
ical parties purely as a political move in an election year. 

I have been unalterably opposed to these bills as a matter 
of principle over the years. Since becoming a Member of 
the Senate, I have deliberately withheld comment on the 
floor of the Senate until I could personally make a careful 
analysis of their legal basis, or lack of it, and also further 
consider their practical operation, not only in my area but 
in other areas of the Nation. 

Also, I have taken time to determine and understand the 
spirit and the sincerity, or lack of it, with which these bills 
are presented to the Congress. Mr. President, I know there 
are individuals here in the Senate and elsewhere who are 
sincere in their purposes and high in their motives in spon- 
soring or supporting these bills. If so, I have no word of 
personal criticism for them, and I do not impugn their 
motives. 

But, as to the over-all plan, Mr. President, I brand it 
and denounce it as purely a political fraud, presented here 
by both major parties, not in the interest of the welfare of 
the great masses of the people but as a brazen attempt to 
capture the vote of the misguided and misled rank-and-file 
Negro in the 1948 elections. 

Some may expect me to say in the next sentence that the 
entire scheme is directed at the South. At first I suspected 
that it was; but on closer study, I am convinced that it is a 
well-organized and well-directed conspiracy, not merely 
against the South but against the people of the entire Nation. 
These proposals should be stripped of their lamb’s clothing, 
and their true purposes and nature should thus be exposed. 
I believe they constitute a well-laid and far-reaching scheme 
to break down, bit by bit, the great, fundamental concepts of 
constitutional law that recognize and once protected the rights 
of the 48 States and the rights of the people. Specifically, it is a 
well-laid and far-reaching scheme to gain control, bit by bit, of 








the election machinery of the Nation, so that the 48 States 
can no longer hold their own elections. Still further, it is a 
well-laid and far-reaching scheme to break down, bit by bit, 
the highly advantageous and necessary practice of reasonable 
and proper segregation regulations that are designed for the 
mutual benefit of the races and to preserve peace among 
them. Still further, it is a plan to subject private enterprise 
to the police power of the National Government in private 
employment and promotions and to deny to many employers 
of the Nation due process of law in a trial by jury when 
accused before a bureaucratic board. And still further, under 
the antilynch law we have the opening wedge that will place 
much of our State criminal law in a Federal strait-jacket for 
Federal supervision in matters down to petit street fights, 
while, at the same time, it revives the old idea of mass guilt, 
which was discarded in England over a thousand years ago. 

I do not believe a majority of the membership of the Con- 
gress are individually in favor of these bills. I do not be- 
lieve a majority of the people are in favor of them. But 
unless something is done, I believe they are going to become 
the supreme law of the land because of their iniquitous polit- 
ical nature and because the people of the Nation have not 
_ a chance, and will not have a chance, to understand 
them. 

And, if the present course continues, the people will not 
have a chance to understand these bills. The anti-poll-tax 
bill was referred to the Rules Committee of the Senate, and 
in turn to a subcommittee of three members, which did not 
include a Senator from the States most directly affected by 
the bill. The junior Senator from Mississippi, who is the 
only member of the Rules Committee from the entire South, 
requested the chairman of the Rules Committee to enlarge 
the membership of the subcommittee and to give the most 
affected States representation thereon. The junior Senator 
from Mississippi then requested the subcommittee to hold 
hearings on the bill, including hearings in the States that 
levy a tax as a prerequisite to voting. Thus the Senators 
could see conditions in their practical aspects, and the people 
could directly present the facts. 

Mr. President, you will be shocked, and I am sure the 
entire membership of the Senate will be shocked, to learn 
that the subcommittee refused to hold any hearings. It re- 
fused to develop any evidence on the bill, and it has already 
concluded the entire matter so far as the subcommittee is 
concerned, by voting to report the bill to the full committee 
favorably. This was done in face of the fact that States 
affected most directly by the bill did not have a representa- 
tive on the committee. 

Thus it is, Mr. President, that the proposal to strike 
down a part of the time-honored and time-tested organic 
law of some of the sovereign States of the Union is approved 
by a subcommittee of the Senate without a hearing. 

The last hearings by a Senate committee on such legisla- 
tion were in the war year of 1943. Such testimony certainly 
does not reflect ideas and conditions of 1948. Since those 
hearings, 40 new individual United States Senators who 
were not then Members have taken the oath on the Senate 
floor. Certainly they have not taken part in, nor had the 
benefit of, any hearings, and apparently they will not, prior 
to voting time. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, two of the honorable mem- 
bers of the subcommittee did not become Members of the 
United States Senate until more than 3 years after the last 
Senate hearings were held, and the third honorable member 
of the subcommittee did not become a Member of the Senate 
until 15 months after the hearings were concluded. 

I cannot, and I do not, attribute malicious, evil, or arbi- 
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trary motives to the honorable gentlemen on the subcom- 
mittee, nor to the honorable chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee. I am therefore driven to the conclusion that their 
action is just a part of the pattern designed by the party 
leaders of both major parties, and that the word has been 
passed around: “For political reasons, these bills must pass.” 

Mr. President, on behalf of those who oppose this par- 
ticular legislation, and those who also oppose this general 
type of legislation, we accept that challenge and we say, 
“These bills shall not pass.” These bills and such methods 
used to pass them must be fought, and they shall be fought, 
to the very last ditch. Whether it is realized or not, I have 
a confident conviction that in keeping them off the statute 
books, we shall be serving not one area of our Nation but 
all areas, not just one group, but all groups. We believe in 
our cause and we shall never yield; we cannot compromise, 
and we shall not surrender. 

The anti-poll-tax bill is one of the most far-reaching meas- 
ures ever before the Congress. It involves far more than 
the question of paying or not paying a poll tax. It is a bold 
plan to start federalizing elections throughout the Nation. 
It provides in substance that in elections for President of 
the United States and for Members of the United States 
House of Representatives and the United States Senate, the 
payment of a poll tax shall not be a prerequisite to voting. 
The real question presented is not the mere matter of pay- 
ing a small tax but the matter of permitting the Federal 
Government, through a mere act of Congress, to enter the 
field of prescribing qualifications of electors in Federal elec- 
tions. The people or the States can do this by constitutional 
amendment, but that is not their proposed method. 

I raise the specific point that Congress has absolutely no 
authority whatsoever to prescribe the qualifications of an 
elector in any State. And, moreover, they are expressly pro- 
hibited from doing so by some of the plainest language in 
the United States Constitution, which is section 2 of article 
I, which reads as follows: 


The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
Members chosen every second year by the people of the 
several States, and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislature. 


That language was reaffirmed by the people word for 
word as to the qualifications for electors when they adopted 
the seventeenth amendment for the election of United States 
Senators in 1914. And I submit that there is not one scintilla 
of respectable legal authority anywhere that can cast any 
kind of a shadow over that clear, concise language that has 
guided us now for 159 years. 

As to Federal intervention I remind my Republican 
friends that just 12 short years ago the Democratic Party 
swept this Nation from coast to coast in a Presidential elec- 
tion which carried 46 of the 48 States. Their membership 
in the Senate was a mere handful, while now in 1948 their 
membership has grown to the respectable total of 51. They 
control every committee and every maneuver not only of 
this branch but of the other legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Suppose that after the elections in 1936 the Demo- 
crats with their crushing majority had passed laws prescrib- 
ing the qualifications of electors and to partially control 
Federal elections, and that by subsequent amendments they 
had further regulated the elections in all States, putting 
them under Federal police power and assigning Federal 
officers to attend political gatherings to act as referees and 
censors of political speeches, as recommended now by the 
President’s Civil Rights Committee. 

I ask my Republican friends, how many of their group 


do they suppose would be Members here now? From crush- 
ing and almost destructive defeat in 1936, they have come 
back and are in a position to control Federal legislation, and 
they are making a bid for the Presidency of the United 
States. In their calm moments, they might seriously con- 
sider that this is the beginning of a movement to put the 
elections in a Federal strait-jacket; that they were elected 
in an election conducted under State laws passed by their 
own people, and supervised by police operating under State 
law. In their calm moments, they might further consider 
whether or not they would or could have been elected if 
there had been Federal laws under which the party then in 
power could have controlled or partly controlled the elec- 
tions. 

I believe, anyway, that the poll tax is more of a stabiliz- 
ing regulation of the voting franchise than it is a tax. The 
times are fair warning to me that instead of wanting to 
repeal all of our regulations of the franchise, we should be 
wanting to protect it more than ever before. And as a most 
reasonable and moderate regulation, I recommend it to all 
of the States in the Union. I recommend that they consider 
imposing a small poll tax, or some other fair regulating 
equivalent thereof, as a prerequisite to voting in all elections, 
with the aged, and the lame exempt, of course. 

I am not thinking of the Negro. I would strongly favor 
such a regulation in our State as a stabilizer of the ballot 
if there was not a Negro in the entire State. Our tax ap- 
plies, of course, to all races alike. 

But if after all considerations, Senators should favor abol- 
ishing all poll taxes, then in the name of constitutional 
government, let us approach the question in all sincerity and 
propose a constitutional amendment. Whether it be adopted 
or whether it be defeated, constitutional government will 
have been respected and will have survived. 

Because they are a part of the same pattern, as they im- 
press me, I am going to mention, but time does not permit a 
discussion thereof, the antilynching bill, the FEPC bill, and 
antisegregation question. 

Lynching is a form of murder, condemned by all decent 
people. It is on the decline. It was down to one in 1947. 
That is, of course, one too many. All other forms of murder 
have increased over the years. The problem is almost solved, 
due to local interest, local pride, and local support of laws. 
Do not rebuke and then destroy the only true spirit of proper 
law enforcement, which is a lively local interest and pride. 


Mr. President, this program, as it is better understood, 
is becoming more and more discredited in the eyes of the 
people. I refer to two recent editorials in Washington news- 
papers, the Times-Herald and the Post. I shall read but 
two sentences from one of them, the editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post, on the antilynching bill: 


We cannot help thinking that this vote-catching venture 
has no place in the present session of Congress. Its effect 


is to arouse animosities at a time when there is urgent 
need for national unity. 


The FEPC bill is so contrary to my conception of the 
God-given and constitutionally protected rights of a free 
citizen that I must admit I perhaps cannot impartially con- 
sider it. But it seems to me that if I wanted to convert a 
free government into a police state, I would start by enact- 
ing the FEPC bill. 

I shall not discuss this bill in detail, but the following 
incident further covers my attitude thereon: 

Some few weeks ago I received a letter from a German 
friend of mine who has always lived in Germany. He ap- 
pealed to me strongly in the following words: 
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They are dismantling our factories over here. Please 
help stop them. 


In the calmness of an evening in my office, I wrote him, 
in part, as follows: 

Dear Hans: We are dismantling over here, too. We 
are dismantling our Constitution. We are dismantling 
the time-honored and time-tested rights of the States to 
prescribe the qualifications of their electors, and are setting 
up the beginnings of federalized and Federal-controlled 
elections. 

I knew my friend would understand this full well, because 
as a German he once had a constitution—back in the 1920's 
—and saw Hitler take control of the election laws, and 
thereafter he saw Hitler win all elections by a 99-44/100 
percent majority. 

My letter continues: 

We are also dismantling the heretofore full rights of a 
citizen to choose his business associates, and whom he will 
promote and whom he will discharge. We are about to 
pass the FEPC bill. 


I was not sure Hans would understand that, but I knew 
he was near the Russian zone of Germany, that he had 
Russian friends there who came under Soviet Russia’s law, 
and I knew they could fully explain the FEPC to him. 

My consideration of this man’s sad plight, and my con- 
sideration of what is about to happen to my own people 
through the passage of these bills, emphasizes to my mind 
all the more clearly that such laws will eventually sovietize 
our own Constitution. When this is done, our children will 
eventually be writing to someone in some other nation, if 
there be anyone left to write to: “They are dismantling our 
factories, our homes, our entire Government over here. 
Please help stop them.” 

Mr. President, I was greatly impressed a few days ago 
when the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], on 
the mention of water power in connection with the natural 
resources of his State, with great confidence assured the 
Members of the Senate that the natural resources of his 
State were protected by the Constitution of the State of 
New York, and that the people had no fear that they would 
be tampered with. I wished at that time that I had the same 
assurance and confidence in the fact that the necessary regu- 
lation of our voting franchise which our people have found 
over the years to be absolutely indispensable and which is 
written into our Constitution would not be disturbed and 
cut down. 

A few days later I had the shocking experience of seeing 
a bill voted out by a subcommittee of this group, without 
even a hearing, which bill would absolutely cut down a part 
of the organic law of my own State regulating our voting 
franchise, which affects my people in far more sacred capaci- 
ties than would the water-power provision affect the splendid 
people of the great State of New York. 

It is part of my political thought that both major political 
parties should look beyond the elections of 1948 and weigh 
the consequences of this legislation over the years. 

Mr. President, I believe that the two present major 
political parties that have come down through the decades 
side by side for almost a century now have made a very 
definite contribution to the stability of our Government, 
and, on the whole, we have had strong government in this 
Nation for more than a hundred years. I believe in 2 strong 
political parties, as contrasted to our ill-fated sister nation, 
France, which I understand, had 21 parties competing for 
power during the period from World War I to World War 
II, to such an extent that no party could form a strong 
political government to rule for any appreciable time, with 





the well-known result that soon after the beginning of 
World War II the nation collapsed. 

But now, just at the time we need the sound and con- 
structive thought and leadership of both major political 
parties, wrestling with our foreign and domestic problems 
within the framework of our fundamental organic law, we 
find the leadership of both parties bidding for the vote of 
various small groups. They appear willing to scuttle the 
fundamentals of our freedom to get that vote. I cannot 
understand it. The people do not want it done. They ought 
to rise up and see that it is not done. I believe they will. 

Passage of these bills will destroy the southern wing of 
the great political party which the South has followed for 
more than 80 consecutive years. It cannot, and will not 
follow any political party that helps put these bills, or any 
substantial part of them, on the statute books. I believe, 
Mr. President, that their passage would open the floodgates 
and lead to conditions that will destroy the Republican 
Party, or at least that part of it which stands for sound 
constitutional government. 

Mr. President, I know as a practical matter that a great 
part of the so-called civil-rights program hinges around the 
racial problem, and when people think of the racial problem 
they sometimes think of the South first. 

Many people have been led to believe that these mis- 
named civil-rights bills represent a question solely of right 
and wrong, and that the South is on the wrong side. It is 
partly, but not altogether, the fault of the South that our 
side has not been fully and effectively told, but before the 
fight on these bills is over our side will be told, and the 
people of the Nation will realize that this is not just a battle 
for the people of the South. They will realize that it is a 
battle for the people of the entire Nation. 

This so-called civil-rights program is presented over and 
over again solely as an emotional and a humanitarian stand- 
point. All viewpoints are entitled to consideration, but I 
want to especially remind the Senate that this is a highly 
practical matter and must have a sound social and legal 
foundation. 

I know there are some fine people in the Nation who are 
sincerely interested in the Negro of the South. They want 
to do something for him. They think legislation will help 
him. I think I should give the Senate my ideas on the 
subject. 

Political parties as such will not help the Negro. 

The only appreciable number of people in the Nation 
who will do anything worthwhile for the rank and file 
southern Negro and give him fair opportunities to develop 
are the southern white people who live where he lives. The 
white people protect the Negroes and respect them in the 
proper and mutually understood and mutually desired re- 
lations between the races. The southern white is the only 
one who really understands the southern Negro, and the 
real southern Negro understands only the southern white. 
Let them go their way in peace. Let them work out their 
salvation in this great section where the races live in the: 
closest and friendliest contact and are happier together 
than are similar people anywhere else in the world under 
like conditions. 

We in the South have no fear of our relations with the 
southern Negroes. We fear the paid agitators and the organ- 
izers who make their living by coming in and stirring him 
up, arousing his suspicion, inflaming the feelings of both 
races, and then skipping the country if trouble does threaten. 

When we superimpose over the fine relations we have 
and the progress we are making in the South, the so-called 
civil-rights bills, including local segregation laws, which 
would destroy the necessary customs of the South, we stir 
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up civil strife and. racial enmity that could well largely 
paralyze industrial and commercial development. We will 
also set the Negro back many years. 

I want to call this threatened legislation to the attention 
of the business interest of the East and North that have 
plants and capital invested in the South. Relations are good. 
The Negro is making good wages, more money than he has 
ever made. This legislation will stir up strife, enmity, and 
jealousy. It would perhaps stop the wheels of your industry. 
You and your employees would pay the price. 

If we pass laws which the upright, law-abiding people of 
any substantial area of our Nation cannot obey and properly 
respect, while retaining their self-respect, then we drive the 
very best part of our citizenship partly underground. We 
prepare the hotbed and plant the seed that lead to the 
eventually destructive methods of secret organizations which, 
once started, cannot be quickly curbed or controlled. Calmly 
consider for a long time before you again inflict on the 
Nation the destructive and far-reaching influence of such 
ill-advised and uncontrolled movements and organizations. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the South is standing today 
at the threshold of the greatest era of development it has 
known for almost a hundred years, and that within the 
next 25 years it will make definite and far-reaching accom- 
plishments on many fronts. The people have a forward- 
looking spirit. We have more local capital, and we are 
friendly to outside capital. Hundreds and hundreds of oil 
derricks arise amidst our young and growing forests. A 
cattle and dairy industry is developing rapidly. Smokestacks 
are dotting the horizon, and we are converting a large por- 
tion of our raw materials into finished products. There is 
new wealth and more wealth being created there. We are 
building new schools, new roads, and new hospitals in our 
Cities, our small towns, and our rural communities. There 
is not time to present the facts and figures here now, but 


all races and groups are sharing in the profits of this de- 
velopment. Factual figures will be presented later. 

There is a way to keep our racial relations adjusted in 
the South to the mutual benefit of the races. But Federal 
legislation is not the way. It will fail, and the Negro will 
be the serious victim of that failure. So I speak for all 
groups and races when I say, let us work out our own prob- 
lems. We are making progress, and we have fear of only 
one thing that will disturb those relations, and that is out- 
side interference. 

Now, Mr. President, in conclusion, I remind my col- 
leagues that there is more involved here than the mere pas- 
sage of legislation proposed by pressure groups. We are not 
dealing in finance, or commerce, or things of the market 
place. There is involved the pride of a proud and spirited 
people. Their honor, their political soul, and their way of 
life, are at stake. They can take only so much and retain 
their self-respect. They will not take more. They are not 
indifferent or insensible to the problems of the times. They 
want to do their part toward solving them, and they are doing 
their part. Time is the only element needed. Give us time. Do 
not afflict all of us in our area with the irreparable injury 
that will come from Federal legislation on these most delicate 
subjects. 

I close now with the theme of thought that will control 
much of my thinking so long as I am a Member of the 
United States Senate. Instead of afflicting the people of our 
great land with more and more bureaus and a greatly ex- 
tended police power that will pry more and more into the 
political and private and personal affairs of our people, all 
operated from a centralized government at Washington, let 
us start putting the Government back where it belongs—let 
us put it back in the county courthouses—back in the hands 
of the people. —That may not be the most efficient form of 
government, but it is the best. 


America Faces Destiny 


RE-DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 


By THURMAN SENSING, Director of Research, Southern States Industrial Council, Nashville, Tennessee 
Delivered before the Retail Merchants’ Association, Houston, Texas, February 16, 1948 


United States of America has reached a position of 

preeminence among the nations of the world and its 
people have attained the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known. Now, what of the future? Has this 
nation reached the pinnacle only to start down the long 
decline to oblivion that has been the fate of previous nations 
that have attained similar positions in the history of the 
world? Will the United States of America in time become 
a name known only to students in school? ‘These are serious 
questions, but they are questions that must be answered. 
There can be no standing still. We must either go ahead 
or fall back. The responsibility that accompanies power 
cannot be ignored. 

We would first do well to pause and consider what it is 
that has made this nation great. What it is that in 160 
years, a period of time of relative insignificance in the life 
of the world, has enabled this nation and its people to reach 
such heights? There have been other nations during that 
period of time with just as many or more people, with just 
as great or greater natural resources, with just as large or 
larger area? What has been the difference? 

We can reach only one conclusion: that here for the first 


I the comparatively short period of 160 years, the 


time in the history of governments the individual took prece- 
dence over the state. Here for the first time was founded 
a government that belonged to the people rather than a 
people who belonged to their government. Here for the 
first time the individual was guaranteed certain inalienable 
rights which could not be taken from him, by the gov- 
ernment or by anyone else. Here for the first time the indi- 
vidual was given an opportunity to exercise his initiative and 
his ingenuity; was granted the incentive to be ambitious and 
work hard and save and accumulate for himself and his chil- 
dren and his children’s children. Here for the first time, 
the latent powers in men, both mental and spiritual, was 
released for their full accomplishment. 

There can be no other answer, as we look at the record of 
this nation, than that its achievements are due to the fact 
that supremacy of the individual over the state is the funda- 
mental principle on which our government is based, it is the 
keystone to the philosophy on which it is founded, it is the 
password to the prosperity it has attained. 


FREEDOM OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


We might very well believe, therefore, that so long as the 
people of this nation regard individual supremacy as of first 
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rank in importance, so long as the government remains a 
servant of the people and exists with the “consent of the 
governed”, just so long will the United States of America 
continue to prosper and grow strong, just so long will its 
people achieve an ever-increasing standard of living. 

Nor must we overlook the fact that the fundamental 
principles under which this nation was founded and under 
which it has prospered, if not the same, are closely akin to 
the principles of Christianity. The keynote of both is free- 
dom of choice by the individual. Moreover, if faith means 
anything at all, it means we must believe that some people 
of some nation at some time in the history of the world 
shall take the leadership in making secure “peace on earth 
and goodwill among men”. ‘That, it seems to me, is the 
opportunity that faces America at the present time. It is 
also the responsibility. Will this nation meet the challenge 
and lead the world on to greater heights, or will it betray its 
heritage, renounce its principles, and relinquish its ideals 
to the musty archives of history? ‘Truly, the United States 
of America faces destiny! 

In considering the position of the United States among 
the nations of the world at the present time, we must never 
forget that ‘“‘charity begins at home”, that precedent and 
example are the strongest forces for good. It would cer- 
tainly gain this nation nothing to save the world while it is 
losing its own soul. Or, to put it a little more realistically, 
to support the economy of other nations while going bank- 
rupt itself. To meet the responsibility that is ours, we must 
be morally strong, mentally alert, and economically sound. 
We must put our own house in order and keep it thus. 

Let's consider the situation in our nation at the present 
time. There have been happening many things during the 
last several years and many matters are before us now that 
give us cause to wonder if the tough moral fibre that built 
this nation is not weakening and in danger of disintegration. 
We might well believe as we look around us that we are on 
the verge of selling our birthright for a mess of pottage. 
‘Too many of us look elsewhere than to our own efforts for 
the means of subsistence. Too many of us are willing to 
surrender our individual freedom for a subsidy or dole of 
some sort. ‘Too many of us apparently look on our govern- 
ment as an inexhaustible storehouse of wealth, forgetting 
that in a free, democratic nation the government has never 
had any money and never will have any money that was 
not first provided by the people themselves from back home. 
‘Too many of us are willing to surrender real happiness for 
a fancied security. 

The only real security a man can have in this world is 
the chance to do something for himself, the opportunity to 
provide for his own future and plan his own welfare. There 
is every danger now that we are in the process of surrender- 
ing the individual self-reliance that built this nation for the 
enervating ‘‘government will take care of you” philosophy. 
‘There is every danger that in our frantic search for security 
in this country we are killing the very things that made the 
nation great: initiative, incentive, and ambition. We need 
to get back to some of the fundamental’ virtues of our fore- 
fathers—honesty, thrift, sanctity of contract, doing an honest 
day’s work for a day’s pay—instead of away from them, as 
we are often advised to do. It is disgusting to hear it said, 
as we sometimes do these days, that the American way of 
life is on trial. If it is on trial, we ought to be quite well 
satisfied with the results, instead of striking away after false 
ideologies that have been tried throughout history and 
found wanting. 

Above all things, we must maintain the principle that the 
government is the servant of the people. Once that prin- 
ciple is surrendered, this nation would be no different from 





those that have gone down the corridor of time before it, 
and it would be dcomed to inevitable oblivion. Then it 
would remain for some future people at some future time 
in history to pick up the torch of liberty where we have 
dropped it, and press forward to success where we have 
failed. 

Yet as we look around us we find ample evidence that the 
people no longer hold tightly to their reins of government. 
Surrendering this control during the terrible emergency of 
a second world war and, in addition, listening to the seduc- 
tive advocates of the ‘“‘cradle-to-the-grave” philosophy of 
paternalistic government, the people must once again get in 
the driver’s seat, and that very soon, or it will forever be 
too late. Bureaucratic government fattens on its own suc- 
cess, regardless of political party, and once in control, it 
fastens a stranglehold on the people that is deadly to the 
cause of liberty. 


SouNpD CurRRENcY NEEDED 


No better illustration exists of the fatal dangers facing 
this nation than our present economic situation. After all, 
most all of our thoughts and deeds are affected by our econ- 
omy, and a sound economic situation is part and parcel of 
the attainment of even our ideals and principles. Yet sober 
reflection makes us realize that our currency, the tangible 
factor of our economy, is unstable and unsound to the point 
where the people might very easily lose confidence in it. 
This is in face of the fact that the proponents of Communism 
—that deadly foe of the American way of life—have often 
pointed out that debauchment of the currency is the surest 
way to destroy the Capitalist System, the way of life that 
has made this nation what it is. 

Consideration of the value of the dollar may not be as 
exciting as many of the other matters to which we give our 
attention these days, but it is unquestionably just as impor- 
tant as any of these, if not more so, in determining the future 
welfare of this nation and its people. 

About 225 years ago, the financial adviser to the King of 
France, John Law, in an attempt to relieve that nation of 
some of its difficulties, recommended the depreciation in 
value of their silver and gold coin. He then advocated the 
issuance of paper money, the first France had had—in mod- 
erate amounts at first. For a while this influx of new money 
seemed to bring prosperity, and the King said to himself, 
“How long has this been going on? If this much paper 
money does so much good, then ten times as much will do 
ten times as much good!” Then he put the printing presses 
to work. Everything boomed—until the people realized that 
their money could not be redeemed in coin, that the value 
of the paper franc was tied to nothing tangible—and then 
there began a great flight away from money into plate and 
jewels and works of art and anything other than money. 
The results were disastrous. 

About 210 years later, fifteen years ago to be exact, the 
United States of America entered upon the same procedure. 
We depreciated the value of the dollar and began tampering 
with the currency. Since then, whether we realize it or not, 
we have had a currency deterioration that is leading us down 
the same road to disaster as that traveled by France and by 
all other nations in history that have taken similar steps. 

It is indeed tragic that this nation, after having lived and 
prospered under a sound currency system almost from its 
founding, should have abandoned that position in 1933. 
During that year we went off the gold standard and since 
that year—just as is the case in Russia, by the way—a Citi- 
zen is not permitted to own gold. The people have lost 
control over their supply of money. 

When the American citizen once realizes that the savings 
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bonds which he was urged to buy during the period 1935-39, 
for instance, are now worth only 62c on the $1.00—or only 
48c on the basis of food purchasing power; when the head 
of the household realizes that the life insurance policy of 
$10,000 which he bought during those days would be worth 
only $6,200 to his widow in case he died now; when the 
individual realizes that his annuity of $100 per month would 
be worth only $62 should he begin drawing it now—and, 
more important than all this, when he realizes that nothing 
is being done about it—he will stop accumulating dollars, 
he will stop being thrifty, he will try to get rid of his dollars 
for material goods, venture capital will disappear, prices will 
skyrocket, and economic disaster will set in. 

Yet the appeal of easy money is so strong, so insidious, so 
seductive, that the people of this nation cannot depend upon 
their political leaders in either party, at least upon the party 
as a whole, to take a sound position in the matter. The 
only remedies now being proposed by either political party, 
certainly by the present administration, are nothing more 
than sedatives and opiates. They usually take the form of 
price control and rationing—than which there are no surer 
ways leading to the destruction of government by the people 
and to the domination of the individual by the state. 

The time is now here when the people of the United States 
must demand, while there is still chance for recovery, that 
the integrity of their currency be restored. They must 
demand that we go back to a sound dollar based on the 
gold standard, because, if we are to judge from history— 
and history is not inclined to deceive us—the deterioration 
of our currency will continue until this is done. 

Neither must this nation ever accept rationing or price 
control of commodities in time of peace. Such measures are 
not cures; they only prolong the agony, they only defer the 
inevitable reckoning. “The minute we do accept them, we 
have surrendered our rights as free men to the force of a 
totalitarian state—no matter by what name it may be called 
—and the efforts of the American people in behalf of free- 
dom, from Bunker Hill to Surabachi, will have been in vain. 

If this view of our currency situation seems frightening 
to you—well, all I can say is, it is also frightening to me— 
and that we must remember that it is the truth sometimes 
that hurts! 

Tue NationaL Dest 


The soundness of our currency is so closely allied to 
the the problem of our natoinal debt that one leads right 
into the other. I may be old-fashioned, but in my opinion 
the proper handling of our national debt is perhaps the most 
important problem facing this nation—yet the proposal of 
a systematic plan for payment of the debt is the last thing 
we hear mentioned, when we hear it mentioned at all, by 
any of our public leaders or by either political party. About 
the best we have heard from any of them is that if there is 
anything left over after meeting the budget, it will be applied 
on the debt. Yet, in my opinion, the law of gravity is no 
more fixed than the law that a debt must be paid—and if 
we are to “put first things first”, we will put debt-payment 
first and not last. 

We have been misled by the same false philosophy of so- 
called “new thinkers” in this nation during the last several 
years concerning our national debt as we have concerning 
our currency. The debt has reached a figure of such magni- 
tude that they have apparently not known what else to do 
other than attempt to laugh it off and say it makes no differ- 
ence; you know some of their crack-brain theories—“it 
makes no difference how much we owe so long as we owe 
it to ourselves”, and “a large debt is a national blessing”— 
both utterly false and dangerous! The present debt of 
$260,000,000,000 is a debt the like of which no nation in 


the history of the world has ever known; certainly, this 
nation has never known such a debt. It is a debt so enormous 
that we do have reason to wonder sometimes if anyone 
knows how much is $260,000,000,000. I know this, that it 
is eighty percent more than the total assessed value of all 
the taxable property in this country. I know this, that the 
interest on the debt alone for the current year will be more 
than the total national budget for any one of the years 
between 1921 and 1933. I know this, that the budget for 
the current year—and very little serious effort was made by 
anybody to cut it—will be more than the total ten budgets 
combined for the years 1922 through 1931. There is no 
question about it—we are in the same position, as a nation, 
as would be an individual who has found it necessary to use 
most of all his life-time savings in meeting an emergency. 
In one generation we have fought two world-wide wars. 
In order to finance the winning of these wars, the govern- 
ment has had to borrow money not only from all of us as 
individuals but from all the institutions and concerns in 
which we have our money invested. As an illustration, the 
latest financial report of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany shows sixty-one percent of its total assets invested in 
government bonds—and this would probably be about the 
average percentage for most all life insurance companies and 
banks and other concerns handling the peoples’ savings. 
Should anything come along—for instance, another 
war or another depression—that would make it difficult or 
impossible for the government to pay the interest on its bonds 
—-and it must not be forgotten that this interest amounts to 
more than the total national budget fifteen years ago—then 
confidence in the solvency of the government would be lost 
and our whole economic system would collapse. With the 
collapse of our economic system, we can be certain that we 
could no longer maintain our present form of government. 
On the other hand, by cutting out several billions of un- 
necessary federal expenses from the budget, by refusing to 
add other unnecessary federal expenses to the budget, by 
ranking payment of the federal debt as an item of first im- 
portance in the budget, rather than last, the debt can be 
retired to a nominal amount wherein interest charges on the 
debt would be a minor item—and the nation would again 
be in a sound financial position to meet any emergency that 
might arise. It is doubtful if we shall ever have times more 
favorable to reducing the debt than the present, and if we 


don’t “make hay while the sun shines”, we are not likely 
to make it at all. 


Foreicn Arp 


The third problem of major importance that faces this 
nation at the present time is the question of “foreign aid”. 
The United States has fought two world wars, and in the 
process of winning them has, of necessity, been most profli- 
gate in expenditure of its material resources, profligate to an 
extent of which none of us, perhaps, has any conception. 
This is the other side of our national debt—that these two 
hundred and sixty billions of dollars are not just a burden 
of debt representing that much money but represent de- 
stroyed wealth, destroyed just as completely as if it had been 
sunk in the bottom of the sea, where in fact much of it 
did go. 

The United States not only used its resources in winning 
the wars, but it is now being called upon to use its resources 
to restore many other nations over the face of the earth, both 
those that were its allies during the war and those that were 
its enemies. Our attention for the time being is centered 
upon the nations of Western Europe, and the method by 
which it is proposed we aid this particular group of sixteen 
nations is set forth in the “Marshall Plan”, involving some 
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seventeen billions of dollars over a four year period. And 
we are now receiving indications that this is only the begin- 
ning, that we shall also be asked to aid many other nations 
in many other parts of the world. 

From a purely economic point of view, this whole pro- 
posal that we scatter still further our seriously depleted 
material resources is open to serious question, yet the Admini- 
stration is pushing for approval of the Plan with all the 
power of the government propaganda machine. If it were a 
matter of printing another ship load of dollars and sending 
them abroad, perhaps that would not be so bad, but it’s not 
a question of sending dollars abroad, it’s a question of send- 
ing material goods already in short supply; adding to the 
inflationary pressure in this country; adding to, or at least 
preventing reduction of, our national debt; and in general 
weakening our already strained economy. 

Advocates of the Marshall Plan, however, have largely 
ignored the economic phase of foreign aid. They first em- 
phasized the purpose of aiding “starving peoples”, to which 
anyone would be sympathetic, but so far as the )\.arshall 
Plan is concerned, that claim soon fell of its own weight, for 
it was well known that there were a great many more people 
starving in the Far East than in the countries of Western 
Europe, yet they were ignored in this humanitarian appeal. 
Then they came a little closer to the truth with the claim 
that it was to aid in “restoring the democracies of Western 
Europe”. Here, however, they were hard put to it to 
answer the questions, What democracies?, and, How can 
adherents to democracy be bought with gifts?, or, If they 
can be bought, how long will they stay bought? 

For a while it seemed as if the American people were being 
threatened into support of foreign aid by the fear of the 
spread of communism if it were not provided. The Admin- 
istration leader, Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, sent word 
back from Rome last fall that we must feed these nations of 
Europe because “an empty stomach is a Communist work- 
shop”. That is a catchy phrase, but a truer one would be 
that “an empty head is a Communist workshop”. A much 
more statesmanlike comment is one attributed to General 
MacArthur lately, in which he said, “It is a false concept 
that democracy can thrive only on plenty. On the contrary, 
history proves that it thrives on struggle and hardship and 
toil.” 

General MacArthur might well have been thinking of our 
own Southland when he made that remark. The states of the 
South were left as desparate and as destitute after the War 
Between the States as any region at any time in history. The 
major part of the invested capital of the South had been 
wiped out by presidential edict during the war; the South 
had lost the greater part of two generations of its man- 
power; its land had been ravaged and its property destroyed. 
Neither was there any lend-lease to help the South back in 
those days, nor any United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, nor any “rich Uncle” to loan the South 
several billions to help it toward recovery, nor was any 
grandiose “plan” worked out to aid the South. But did the 
people of the South turn their backs on the ideals and prin- 
ciples of democracy which they had always cherished, and go 
Communist in their thinking? We know they did not; we 
know that the love of freedom and liberty in the South 
thrived on “struggle and hardship and toil”, that even now 
the South remains the greatest stronghold of democracy in 
the land. 

DANGER OF A THIRD Wor_p War 


The advocates of foreign aid through the Marshall Plan 
have now, however, dropped all pretense that it is other than 
an effort to avoid a Third World War. With that purpose 
we can all agree—and we can also agree that there is serious 


danger of another world war. Anyone familiar with the 
basic philosophies of democracy and communism knows there 
cannot be any compromise between the two. Anyone who has 
listened to the words of the Communists themselves, par- 
ticularly those from the Russian headquarters, knows that 
they have openly expressed themselves as determined to im- 
pose their philosophy of government on all peoples of the 
world. Anyone who has studied their very acts, before, 
during, and since the last world war, knows that everything 
they do is headed toward that end. 

We have only lately had our eyes opened to the fact that 
we appeased the Russians during the last war and have 
appeased them since to an extent that is foolhardy. We are 
just now fully realizing that the time has come when those 
who believe in the dignity of the individual, those who 
believe that the individual must not be subjugated by the 
state, those who believe in the American way of life, if you 
please, must stand up and defend their rights—or it will 
soon be too late. 

The world recognizes the United States as the leading 
exponent of the democratic form of government and Russia 
as the leading exponent of the communistic form of govern- 
ment. ‘The issue is clearly drawn between the two nations. 

Agreeing with both the desirability and necessity of avoid- 
ing a third world war, however, does not necessarily make 
one agree with the methods proposed by the Marshall Plan. 
Advocates of the Plan have no monopoly on the desire for 
peace. In fact, the Marshall Plan would seem to be no 
more than a half-way measure in this respect, based entirely 
on the philosophy that has been all too prevalent these latter 
years that anything can be accomplished by spending enough 
money. Naturally, we are seeking allies in this struggle, 
but it is ridiculous to accuse of isolationism—as advocates 
of the Plan are prone to do—those who do not agree that the 
best way to obtain these allies is by buying them with an un- 
named number of billions of dollars. There is nothing in 
history or reason to make us believe this method is the answer 
to our problem. We have no reason to believe that adher- 
ents to our form of government can be bought with gifts, or, 
that if they can be bought, they will stay bought any longer 
than the gifts keep pouring in. We have no evidence to 
make us believe that the twenty-odd billions of dollars we 
have given to the nations of Europe, including Russia, since 
the close of the last world war have even made friends for 
us, much less produced allies; that, on the other hand, these 
gifts have perhaps only served to weaken the moral fibre 
of those who might otherwise have sought freedom. Love 
of liberty must first exist in the hearts of the people them- 
selves. 

But, say its proponents, the Marshall Plan must be ap- 
proved, it is cheaper than fighting another war. Of course it 
is cheaper than fighting another world war, but who can 
say it would prevent another war; even its advocates admit 
the chances of its failure. Why take chances on preserving 
our philosophy of government to the world and defending 
our very national existence with a plan that admittedly may 
not succeed? Then, too, how can our cause be served by 
subsidizing socialistic or other forms of government not at 
all in accord with our own? 


Democracy vs. COMMUNISM 


This is an issue between governments controlled by the 
people and people controlled by their governments. Let’s 
keep it that way! The peoples of the world well know the 
benefits to be derived from the American system of govern- 
ment. What we need to do is to give them an opportunity 
to avail themselves of a similar form of government—and 
not through any uncertain, half-way measure such as the 
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Marshall Plan. What we need to do is to offer a full 
alliance—financial, military, and otherwise—to the free 
peoples of the world in their efforts to fight off the encroach- 
ments of communism—and offer no aid to any others. As 
an illustration, of what advantage is it in our efforts to avoid 
a third world war to give Greece several hundreds of mil- 
lion of dollars unless we are willing to go to the aid of that 
nation, if necessary, with our military might? 

This would be a full, direct approach to the problem, and 
such an offer would give peoples of the earth new hope and 
would mark a great step forward in the cause of freedom 
in the world. Furthermore, sound students of the Russian 
government believe their present attitude is based largely 
on bluff, and certainly that the only thing they understand 
is force. If that is true, this full alliance between the free 
peoples of the world will call this bluff; if it is not true, 
such an alliance will still offer us the best chance of winning 
the conflict which will inevitably come. 

This, it seems to me, is the destiny which faces America: 
whether this nation shall accept the responsibility for lead- 
ership which now rests squarely upon us to guide mankind 
in the eternal search for peace on earth and good will among 
men, whether the civilization we have fashioned shall forge 
ahead or disappear under the accumulated dust of the cen- 
turies. Nor, it seems to me, is it out of line for the people 
if this republic to take the position that the United States 
can render its best service to the preservation of freedom in 
the world in the interest of peace by remaining strong itself, 
that the principles of democracy cannot be maintained by a 
weak and vacillating nation, that democracy like Christian- 
ity must sometimes be militant, that until the world is 
ready for peace and good will evil can only be overcome by 
force. 

One of the great English thinkers and writers has recently 
gone to his eternal reward convinced that the civilization we 
have known is doomed for complete disintegration. A dis- 
tiguished American has lately come to his death by his own 
hand entirely disillusioned as to the future progress of man- 
kind. 

Such attitudes on the part of intelligent men would give 
us occasion for sober thought even if we did not have plenty 
of other indications that make us wonder whether the birds 
whose wings we see fluttering on the far horizon are doves 
bearing the olive branch of peace or are buzzards waiting 
to pick the bones of a decadent civilization. 

We are not now in the midst of world-wide holocaust as 
has been the ocassion during too many years in this genera- 
tion, yet when we look at things realistically we know there 
is no real peace on earth and there is very little good will 
among men. We know that the grim horsemen are still rid- 
ing roughshod over millions of people on the face of the 
earth and are casting their shadows athwart many millions 
more. We know, too, that nearer than ever before, perhaps, 
does mankind tremble on the brink of destruction because his 
scientific genius has released the forces of nature which can 
very easily rise up to destroy him. We are beginning to 
realize that we have created a mechanical world without 
having learned how to live in it, that we have paid too much 
attention to things and too little attention to people, that we 
have not learned how to live together like human beings. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE FUTURE 


It is disheartening to realize that after two thousand 
years of Christianity this situation prevails. Yet in that very 
realization lies the only hope of the world—it is not that 
Christianity has failed but that the world has not yet tried 
Christianity! We have come closer to it here in the United 









States of America than anywhere on earth. There is no 
question about that. Our whole philosophy of government 
is based on the fundamental principle of Christianity that 
the individual is supreme. That is the principle under which 
this nation has lived and prospered, under which the Ameri- 
can people have attained the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known. Our forefathers sought first the 
Kingdom of God and all these other things have been added 


unto us. 


Yet there are many indications now within our own nation 
that we have grown soft, that we are weakening in our 
courage and moral stamina; there is every possibility that the 
principle of individual freedom shall be sacrificed on the 
altar of public indifference. We must not allow that to 
happen if we are to meet the challenge of destiny. Citizen- 
ship is an individual responsibility that no free man can 
dodge—and remain free. We must hold steadfast to those 
qualities of courage and independence and self-reliance and 
love of freedom and liberty, no better exemplified anywhere 
in the world than in our own Southland. 


Destiny has never called so loudly to any nation in history, 
perhaps, as it is now summoning the United States of Amer- 
ica. Will we respond? The picture is not bright. Unless 
the people of this nation once again catch the spirit of Patrick 
Henry in the early days when he cried out for liberty or 
death, unless we rededicate ourselves to the guiding principles 
under which this nation was founded and which have made 
it great, then the Cause of Freedom has once again entered 
upon its Dark Ages. 


A Reg-DEcLARATION oF RIGHTS 


The steps necessary to re-declare the rights of the Ameri- 
can people are not too involved—unless we make them so. 
In a statement recently issued the by Southern States Indus- 
trial Council, we have attempted to set them forth in clear, 
plain language, as follows: 


1. The restoration of a sound monetary system, based 
on the gold standard 


2. The adoption of a systematic plan for payment of 
the national debt 


3. The balancing of the national budget in times of 
peace 


4. The reduction of federal expenses, and the elimina- 
tion of all unessential federal employees 


5. The withdrawal of the federal government from 
competition with private business 


6. The restraint of all monopolies, whether of govern- 
ment, business or labor 


7. Elimination of federal subsidies and establishment 
of a public policy condemning same 


8. The establishment of a sound tax system that will 
restore and protect the incentive to produce 


9. A return to States Rights, and the restoration of 
local self-government. 


10. A public policy rededicated to the protection of the 
right to acquire and own private property, and 
guaranteeing equality of obligation in all contractual 
relations. 


11. The guarantee to the individual of his constitutional 
right to work, without fear of domination or con- 
trol from any source 
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12. Restoration of the dignity of the individual and a 
return to the fundamental principle that the gov- 
ernment is the servant of the people. 


We are not only calling upon the people of the South, we 


are calling upon the people of this whole Nation, to support 
us in our efforts to reestablish these fundamental rights. 
They will be reestablished in proportion as the people believe 
in them—for, after all it is the spirit of a people that makes 
them free. 





Hidden Assets 


THE FOUNDATION STONES OF “THE PROMISE OF AMERICA” 


By DR. CARL S. ELL, President of Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 
Delivered at the 71st Annual Massachusetts Schoolmasters Club Meeting, Boston, Mass., April 3, 1948 


HEN we speak of assets, most of us are likely to 

think of the kind of assets listed in financial reports: 

current assets—consisting of cash, accounts receiv- 
able, and inventories; fixed assets—such as land, buildings, 
machinery, and equipment; or perhaps intangible assets— 
such as patents, copyrights, and good will. I note in the 
reports of some companies the item “Not admitted assets,”’ 
a term new to me. Perhaps it comes closer to what I mean 
by “hidden assets” than any of the other terms. However, 
those “not admitted assets” had to do with the appreciation 
of securities above the purehase price and the increase in the 
value of company-owned properties which have dollar value. 
This concept is analogous to the fact that within human 
beings there are not admitted assets which can and should be 
brought into use to raise human values and increase the 
productiveness of mankind. 

It is frequently said that of all the countries on the face of 
the globe there is none where the thinking of men and the 
action based on that intellectual effort have resulted in a 
higher level of living than in America. It certainly is true 
that America’s progress during the past fifty years—the rise 
in individual well being, in wealth, in income, in security, 
in the scale of living—has been one of the marvels of man- 
kind. 

While there may not be a “chicken in every pot,” or “two 
automobiles in every garage,” some of us remember the times 
when there was not even a pot for the chicken; when no 
one had heard of an automobile or airplane, and when 
“carage’ was an unfamiliar word. 

With all our achievements to date, however, this country 
is far from the matured economy which was being preached 
in the depression of the ’30’s. In the prewar New Deal 
days, some people felt that our troubles stemmed from the 
fact that the American economy was “mature,” aged and 
exhausted ; others contended that it was still young, that the 
opportunities of the future were greater than the opportuni- 
ties of the past. 

It was during those days at a hearing of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, when Russell C. Leffiingwell, 
an elderly partner in J. P. Morgan & Company, was on the 
witness stand being cross-examined regarding his faith in the 
future of America, that Leon Henderson said to him, in 
effect: “Well, Mr. Leffingwell, you apparently feel as I did 
when I was asked recently if I thought America had stopped 
yrowing. I said: ‘No, | think there’s life in the old gal 
yet.’ To which the elderly banker retorted: “That's 
splendid, only I don’t think she is even an old gal.” 

L-like that spirit, that attitude of mind, that forward look. 

We need to remind ourselves occasionally that the present 
high level of living has not been brought about by material 
assets alone nor will it be maintained by them alone. Amer- 


ica has been wonderfully blessed by nature—great forests, 
water power, fertile land, oil, coal, and minerals of various 


kinds. 


These raw materials were here for ages before the 





landing of the Pilgrims but they were hidden assets that 
were, so to speak, not admitted or realized—they had not 
then been made to serve human needs. 

The development of these raw materials for the benefit 
of mankind has been due in large measure to the Christian 
ideals and the character of the American people, to their 
willingness to work, to their acceptance of individual re- 
sponsibility, to their desire to solve their own problems. 

It has been due to the form of government under which 
we live, a government in which each man has a voice in the 
destiny of the land, a government which does not fix the 
pattern for the lives of the individual citizens. 

It has been due, in part, to the uniting of the American 
people by common knowledge, common understanding, com- 
mon traditions, through our system of universal education. 

It has been due, in part, also, to the free enterprise system, 
under which the average man has a chance to work, to earn, 
to receive rewards according to merit, to enjoy the fruits of 
his labor, and to improve his own station in life. 

These things—the basically benevolent character of our 
people, their fervent desire to be free and independent, their 
common knowledge and understanding—at work in a coun- 
try rich in raw materials naturally brought into being new 
inventions, new procedures, and new industrial processes, 
which have made life more livable, more enjoyable, more 
constructive. 

However, along with the increased use of our material 
assets and the flood of greater comforts and conveniences, 
there has come about the idea that an inexhaustible source 
of supply of these things exists; that all that is necessary 
is to have the Government grant more and more subsidies, 


‘expand unemployment support and social security benefits, 


inaugurate free health measures, and make available more 
free education. 

The common man can see the material wealth of our 
great country. He has an increasing desire for an equal 
division of what has already been produced; but he has to 
an alarming degree a decreasing desire to work to produce 
more of the good things of life. What he does not see is 
that the enduring satisfactions in life do not come from a 
division of material assets, from less work and more pay, 
from getting something for nothing, but rather from achieve- 
ments through his own labor and sweat. He needs to be 
reminded, as perhaps do most of us at times, that the growth 
of our country has been made possible through that great 
reservoir of hidden assets within the heart and mind conse- 
crated to worthy ends and made to bear fruit. : 

When our ancestors came to this country, they brought 
with them not only the desire to find here a place where they 
could worship as they saw fit but also ideas about the kind 
of government under which they wanted to live. Even 
before they landed at Plymouth, the Pilgrims wrote and 
signed the “Mayflower Compact,” their plan for self-gov- 
ernment. 
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Since that very beginning of this democ-stic society, there 
have been certain ideals to which our forefathers adhered, 
traditions that they were willing to live for, fight for, and 
if necessary die for. 

1 recall vividly the attitude of mind of the farmers in the 
community in Indiana where | grew up—those farmers 
whose parents had come to that area from Germany to es- 
cape military oppression. Their first and foremost concern 
was freedom of the human mind, freedom to think without 
fear, freedom to act in accordance with their considered 
judgment. They did not look first for ease, comfort and 
convenience. They believed fervently in the right to work, 
to enjoy the products of their own labor, and to receive 
reward according to merit. 

These are the foundation stones of what has come to be 
called ‘““The Promise of America.” These ideals, crystallized 
in practice, have made possible what Thomas Wolfe un- 
doubtedly had in mind when he said: 


“To every man his chance, regardless of his birth— 
his shining, golden opportunity ; 
to every man the right to live, to work, to be himself; 
to be whatever his manhood and his vision can combine 
to make him.” 


To me the promise of America is the opportunity for each 
human being to develop to the maximum whatever assets, 
whatever capacities, he may have hidden deep within him— 
whether they be one talent or five. 

It is this promise of America, I am sure, which the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education calls the “American 
Dream” in its recent six-volume report on “HicHer Epuca- 
TION FOR AMERICAN Democracy.” ‘The Report of the 
Commission says that today in America only about half of 
our young people with high mental ability have a chance to 
participate in the American Dream. The Commission ad- 
vocates an extensive program of federal spending to the 
amount of approximately $4,000,000,000 annually to make 
that dream available to all Americans. An additional 
$4,000,000,000 in taxes each year for further free education 
above the high school level is a tax burden that should be 
accepted only provided it does benefit our people and 
strengthen the structure of American democracy. 

The assumption is largely made that the so-called ‘‘college 
experience” of two or more years will make that dream 
come true. Equal opportunity for free education for all 
members of our society who have the interest and ability to 
profit by it is suggested by the Commission, and is the premise 
on which it bases its suggestions. It seems to me that far 
too little consideration has been given to the measures by 
which we shall evaluate the interest and capacity of the high 
school graduate. The phrase “equal opportunity” should 
not come to mean equal education but rather education ap- 
propriate to the latent assets of the individual. 

I am sure that all of us here today would agree with the 
goals toward which education should strive as set down by 
the Commission in its list of basic outcomes for higher edu- 
cation. It would be a great day for this country or for any 
country if its citizens, through a process of free education, 
could achieve these eleven goals: 

“1. To develop for the regulation of one’s personal and 
civic life a code of behavior based on ethical prin- 
ciples consistent with democratic ideals. 

2. To participate actively as an informed and responsible 
citizen in solving the social, economic, and political 
problems of one’s community, state, and nation. 

3. To recognize the interdependence of the different 
peoples of the world and one’s personal responsibility 
for fostering international understanding and peace. 


4. To understand the common phenomena in one’s per- 
sonal environment to apply habits of scientific thought 
to both personal and civic problems, and to appreciate 
the implications of scientific discoveries for human 
welfare. 

5. To understand the ideas of others and to express one’s 
own effectively. 

6. To attain a satisfactory emotional and social adjust- 
ment. 

7. To maintain and improve one’s own health and to 
co-operate actively and intelligently in solving com- 
munity health problems. 

8. To understand and enjoy literature, art, music, and 
other cultural activities as expressions of personal and 
social experience, and to participate to some extent 
in some form of creative activity. 

9. To acquire the knowledge and attitudes basic to satis- 
fying family life. 

10. To choose a socially useful and personally satisfying 
vocation that will permit one to use to the full one’s 
particular interests and abilities. 

11. To acquire and use skills and habits involved in criti- 
cal and constructive thinking. 

No one will find fault, certainly, with these ideals and 
goals, but to think that all of the American people who have 
the requisite ability also have the desire, the urge, and the 
will to work in order to arrive at these goals, is to deceive 
oneself. 

Granted that these objectives are greatly to be desired; 
granted that a democratic society cannot endure without an 
enlightened citizenry; granted that educational opportunity 
must be made available for a vast number of Americans who 
are now denied that privilege—we must not overlook the 
fact that willingness to work, persistence in spite of hard- 
ships and difficulties, acceptance of individual responsibility, 
as well as native intelligence and a desire for more education, 
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are the qualities that bring the American Dream into 
fruition. 


Calvin Coolidge cnce said: 


“Nothing in the world can take the place of persistence. 
Talent will not; nothing is more common than unsuccess- 
ful men with talent. Genius will not; unrewarded genius 
is almost a proverb. Education will not; the world is full 
of educated derelicts. Persistence and determination alone 
are omnipotent.” 


This is an overstatement, but certainly persistence and de- 
termination had much to do with the development of the 
ability and genius of such men as Franklin, Lincoln, Edison, 
George Washington Carver, and a host of others. 

The establishment of such a broad program of education 
as that recommended by the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education contains certain dangers which must not 
be ignored. Just as in the past fifty years we have come to 
feel that an increased material standard of living was the 
panacea for all our ills, so now we are dangerously near to 
viewing universal higher education as the panacea for our 
present and future social problems. We certainly should not 
allow to go unchallenged the misconception that the so-called 
“college experience” is an end in itself. Neither should we 
let it come about that our young people accept free higher 
education as a right; they should regard it as an opportunity. 

This opportunity for higher education should not be given 
to those who have only the ability and interest; it should be 
given to those who, in addition, have the will to work for 
such an education and who have an earnest and constructive 
outlook on life. 

One of the most important factors in the successful ad- 
ministration of the program recommended by the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, as well as in our present 
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private and public school system, is the proper and adequate 
guidance of our young people into programs which will lead 
to maximum personal development and maximum social 
competence. It is an enormous task that falls first and most 
heavily upon the secondary schools, upon the schoolmasters. 
Every student is a potential power for good in the com- 
munity. It is our job to find, develop, and direct that power. 

I am aware that you who are here are earnestly and 

anxiously seeking to discover the hidden assets of our young 
men and women and to send them on to Northeastern and 
to other colleges and universities for further development. 
The vast majority so recommended make good; what might 
have been undeveloped assets benefit their homes, their com- 
munities, and their state. 
. Effective counseling in our schools saves the student dis- 
appointment and discouragement; it results in more efficient 
administration of our educational resources; it enables the 
colleges and universities to be most effective. But over and 
above these advantages, careful testing and guiding fre- 
quently discover hidden assets in special abilities and talents 
that otherwise would be delayed in development or lost 
altogether. 

Since its founding, and more particularly since the estab- 
lishment of the Co-operative Plan in 1909, Northeastern 
University has approached the problem of guidance in real- 
istic fashion. The student is able to put his knowledge into 
action while he is still in college. We do not feel that this 
is the only way to solve the problem, but we have been able, 
through Co-operative Education by day and Adult Educa- 
tion at night, to bring to light many of the hidden assets in 
Northeastern students. 

In describing his education plan for the State of Virginia, 
Thomas Jefferson was aware that talent is where it is found, 
when he spoke of the selection of the youth of genius from 
among the classes of the poor. He said in this connection: 


“We hope to avail the State of those talents which 
nature has sown as liberally among the poor as the rich, 
but which perish without use, if not sought for and culti- 
vated.” 


Our young people, wherever they are found, are the raw 
materials, the human resources, the new blood for our soci- 
ety; but they are no more alike than the minerals under the 
surface of the earth. Iron, copper, lead, silver, and gold 
are all valuable. Each one is more valuable for certain 
purposes than are any of the others. So, also, are our young 
people. 

In the mind and heart of every student are hidden assets. 
It is for us to discover them, mine them, and use them to 
the best advantage for our democratic society. 

You and I are well aware that America has become great 
not only because of the rich natural resources of this coun- 
try, the kind of government which has been developed, the 
free enterprise system, and universal education, but also 
because of the assets buried deep within every individual. 

Let us not fail to discover and develop the hidden human 
assets to be found in the mental and emotional capacities of 
our young people today ; guide them into the proper channels 
for maximum personal development and social usefulness; 
and above all, in helping our young people develop their 
native intelligence, let us not fail to inculcate in them the 
idea that there is no substitute for sincere, earnest devotion 
to the work in hand; that persistence and determination are 
still the touchstone to success; that holding fast to a planned 
course of action is the road to achievement. Let us encour- 
age and inspire the youth of America until we can repeat 
with pride the statement of Disraeli: 

“The Youth of a nation are the Trustees of Posterity.” 


>“ 





